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ABSTRACT 


BEYOND THE PLATE: ECONOMIC 
SUFFICIENCY FOR AN AGING 
CONGREGATION 


by 
Anthony J. Davis 
United Theological Seminary, 2016 


Mentors 


Lester A. McCorn, DMin 
Jamison H. Hunter, DMin 


The context was Mitchell Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 1n Pittsboro, 
North Carolina. This project was designed to determine if an aging congregation can be 
educated and empowered to consider asset based stewardship models. The purpose was 
to identify alternative revenue streams for sustainability. A four-week study was 
conducted introducing thirty members to alternative stewardship vehicles. Members were 
exposed to pre and post tests which served as the measurement for the qualitative 
research model. The study provided insight regarding stewardship vehicles that will 
secure the financial stability of churches and help churches to become financially secure 


through non-traditional vehicles. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Today, far too many African American churches do not have adequate resources 
to carry out their mission. This scarcity of resources will be the catalyst that will 
eventually lead to the demise of many mainline denominational churches. However, this 
does not have to be the case. Today, there are approximately forty-three million African 
Americans in the United States, representing about 14% of the United States population. 
In a report presented at the June 2015 Conference for The National Association for Black 
Accountants, the buying power in the African American community was above $1.1 
trillion. Also worth noting, African American consumers are outpacing the rest of the 
population by more than 30%. ! 

Unfortunately, the collective buying power of the African American community 
has not been realized or leveraged in support of the church—mainly because much of the 
$1.1 trillion is from a younger demographic who are more educated, with higher incomes 
than ever before.” With a higher level of education and an increased access capital, this 
generation consists of millennials, who have a different view as it relates to the church. 
Also, their philanthropic interest is different. However, this view related to church based 
philanthropy is not limited to the millennial generation. More and more parishioners are 


scrutinizing how much philanthropic support they render to churches. One of the primary 





' C. Daniel Baker, “African-American’s Buying Power Projected to be $1.1 Trillion by 2015,” 
Black Enterprise: Wealth for Life, November 28, 2013, accessed February 17, 2016, 
http://www.blackenterprise.com/small-business/african-american-buying-power-projected-trillions/. 


4 Baker, “African-American’s Buying Power,” accessed February 17, 2016, 
http://www.blackenterprise.com/small-business/a frican-american-buying-power-projected-trillions/. 


areas of concern 1s that the landscape for philanthropic resources is extremely 
competitive. 

Today, there are an increasing number non-profit organizations doing substantive 
work. Individuals, including our parishioners, are choosing where they would like to 
invest their philanthropic resources. Investment is what today's church related 
philanthropist is looking to support. No longer are church based philanthropist looking 
for specific opportunities within the church. Instead, they are looking for organizations, 
including churches that are making a difference with the resources they invest. Simply, if 
an organization is doing good work, impacting the community, or changing lives, they 
are more likely to be considered for philanthropic contributions. Consequently, when the 
mission is not a church’s primary focus they can no longer be competitive in the current 
philanthropic landscape. In the absence of this mission minded focus, with a 
comprehensive strategy to change lives, the traditional African American church 1s in 
grave danger as it relates to securing resources. One of the primary reasons for this 1s that 
mainline African American denominations have relied on a population that supported the 
church without conditions. Now, with that population rapidly shrinking, churches are in a 
precarious position where they need to identify resources that will sustain and support 
their operation in addition to support their long-term fiscal health and viability. 

In the philanthropic sector, the most successful organizations are the 
organizations that meet needs, instead of organizations that have needs. For far too long 
we have embraced a “we need mentality,” rather than taking time to understand what 
actually motivates donors, and more importantly identify the barriers that ultimately 


suppress their giving. Therefore, understanding, the population we serve, their 


motivational factors, as well as their barriers toward giving will enable us to embrace a 
new paradigm of stewardship that is donor focused rather than focusing on the needs of 
the church. 

Currently, support for mainline denominations in the African American 
community 1s realized from individuals over the age of forty-five. In fact, recent 
estimates suggest that more than 70% of churches revenue comes from this population. 
However, unlike the current millennial generation, the elderly population is somewhat 
different. Instead of having high salaries and significant cash on hand, they have 
accumulated wealth in the form of assets other than cash. These assets include but are 
not limited to life insurance, pension assets, stocks, real estate and other forms of 
personal property. 

The goal of this study 1s to determine if an aging congregation can achieve 
economic sufficiency by equipping, educating and empowering parishioners to consider 
leveraging assets other than cash in support of their church. Unfortunately, when 
churches only promote one revenue stream, countless dollars are left unrealized. By 
embracing this model we are never afforded the opportunity to leverage savings, and 
other types of assets. One of the primary reasons not leveraging assets 1s because pastors 
focus on tithing. Unfortunately, the goal in many African American churches 1s to move 
parishioners to tithing. However, when this occurs, 1t compromises the churches overall 
efforts because nothing 1s ever mentioned about the remaining 90% after you have tithed. 
Therefore, there must be a renewed focus once you have given your 10%, where we 
consider a new model of stewardship that focuses on the remaining 90% since it all 


belongs to God. A stewardship model that focuses on the remaining 90% 1s a tool of 
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learned about planned piving in support of the advancement function at Livingstone 
College. 

The newfound knowledge served to reignite a stalled capital campaign where m 
less than one by sccuring an influx of major and planned gifts we secured enough 
revenuc to publicly announce that we were in a capital campaign securing $10 million 
(50%) of the $20 million campaign goal. Previously, the campaign stalled after it 
successfully secured $7 million, in one year, with major and planned gifts as the catalyst, 
Livingstone College sccured $3 million. This remarkable accomplishment would have 
never been achicved without a significant emphasis placed on major and planned gilts. 
The success in this area continued and resulted in the successful completion of the 
campaign in 2004, where the college secured the largest individual gift from an alumnus. 
Bishop William Alexander Hilliard, through a planned. gift, contributed over $1 million in 
cash, and made provisions for an additional gift at death duc to tax wise estate planning. 
Securing a gift of this nature transformed the institution. lowever, | was transformed as a 
practitioner. From that day forward, as a bi-vocational pastor, my secular cmployment 
has been an extension of ministry—an extension where I fully embraced my role as a 
philanthropic practitioner rather than being minimized to the role of a fundraiser. 
Philanthropy is a ministry where as a practitioner the primary focus 1s not to raise or 
chase money. Instead, you are responsible for developing relationships while 
empowering individuals to align their ptulanthropic interest with the inission, vision and 
values of the organization. For the past fifteen years, | have embraced this personal 
philosophy, which has equipped and cmpowered me to facilitate the philanthropic 


transfer of more than $300 million. 
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In the church, the pastor is responsible for the vision and strategic direction. 
However, 1 addition to vision and strategic direction, they are also the face and voice for 
stewardship. Nothing happens by happenstance or coincidence. Equipped with my inore 
than twenty years of knowledge as a philanthropic practitioncr, ] was assigned to the 
Mitchell Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Zion (AMEZ) Church, a church that had 
very limited resources, much like Livingstone College, where the alumni population 
mirrored the congregation. The primary donors were indrviduals over the age of fifty- 
five, and the younger alumni demonstrated an unwillingness to support the institution 
philanthropically. Also, the situation was exaccrbated by the debi that included a loan 
with predatory terms. The loan threatened the Oscal health and the church was in danger 
of losing fifty-two acres of prime real estate that was collateralized in order to secure the 
loan. With the average contribution per member being less than $300 per member 
annually 1m all categories the church was in mm grave danger. However, my lessons 
learned as a practitioner equipped me to lead a stewardship campaign that changed the 
trajectory of the church. By equipping and empowering the congregation, in addition to 
increasing the level of stewardship from $189,000 annually to more than $325,000 
annually, (more than 71% increasc), we were able to secure more than $120,000 in a six- 
month period that enabled the congregation to retire the loan with predatory terms-thus 
becoming a debt free church. The retiring of the loan enables the Mitchell Chapel AMEZ 
Church congregation to look back in order to look forward. While doing so they will 
accomplish this from a position of strength. My exposure to planned giving as a secular 
practitioner has provided me with a unique insight as to how this undcrutilized tool could 


possibly impact and influence giving in an aging congregation in a debt free 
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environment—thus the launching of this study “Beyond The Plate: Economic Sufficiency 
for An Aging Congregation.” 

Chapter one of this writing succinctly describes the ministry focus in detail with 
an in-depth analysis of the context both mtcrmally and externally. Also, this chapter 
provides the reader with perspectives related to the writer and provides the reader with an 
understanding why this study is so timely in the life of this ministerial focus. Chapter two 
examines the biblical foundations of the project from an Old Testament and New 
Testament perspective, their connectedness, relevance and haunting similarities. 

Chapter three includes an examination of how the church has been integrally 
involved as it relates to meeting the needs of the community from a historical 
perspective, as it relates to church based benevolence to include the establishment of 
schools and healthcare entities. Chapter four is a theological look into the project, which 
looks at liberation, oppression, and black libcration theology as a tool of cmpowerment. 
Chapter five is a theoretical examination related to a changing paradigm of giving, while 
examining the Eurocentric value system of individualism and self-reliance and its 
relationship toward giving. A new model of stewardship will also be looked at. Chapter 
six outlines the methodology and design of the project to include an explanation of 
activities thal took place related to the implementation of the study. ‘This chapter also 


includes an analysis of the data, lessons learned, and recommendations for further study. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCLS 


In 1995, after more than a decade of avoiding the mevitable, I [Inally accepted my 
call in the Christian ministry. Little did I know that the many experiences throughout my 
lifetime would mold and shape me as a practitioner of the faith. This designation, faith- 
based practitioner, transcends denominational nomenclature and one’s rank in the clergy. 
Instead, tis grounded tn an individual’s commitment to actually practicing the biblical 
principles that they ultimately believe. Therefore, as a faith-based practitioner, I have 
demonstrated prophetic leadership over the past seventcen years, with a conumitment to 
ministering to a population described biblically as the least of thesc. The seeds of 
ministry that were planted shortly after my birth, and which werc cultivated in the years 
that followed, have molded me into a twenty-first century prophetic leader. 

At birth, my family suffered a tragic hardship. Coincidentally, this unfortunate 
turn of events would be the birthplace of my ministry. My mother, being nothing more 
than a teenager, suffered the tragic loss of her mother on the morning of my birth. 
Because of my mother’s age and my grandmother bemeg the mtended primary caregiver, 
her death created a significant challenge for my tecnage mother. Immediately following 
my prandmother’s death, other family members abandoned my mother and me. Betng 
both homeless and abandoned, we both became state property and mandated to foster 


homes. Unfortunately, we were unabie to be placed in a home together-—we were 


separated, I was sent to the home of Robert and Louise Moore, an elderly couple who 
did not have children of their own. However, the couple dedicated their lives to raising 
foster children. 

While living with Mr. and Mrs, Moore, my faith in God was both nurtured and 
developed, Mrs. Moore required at a very early age that [ attend Sunday school and 
church regularly. While attending Sunday school and church, I learned what many would 
consider good Christian values. These values included the biblical principle of tithes and 
offerings. Early in my philanthropic development, Mrs. Moore made sure that I fully 
understeod the principles of thing. Tithing was presented to me as an obligation to God. 
Mrs. Moore explained that God gives us 90% to do as we please. However, the tithe, 
10%, is holy unte God. At the age of ten, my allowance was sct at $5 per week, Every 
Saturday evening, it was imperative that I complete my offering envelope. However, 
although a tithe of $5 was filly cents, I was also required to give an offering equal to my 
tithes. Therefore, every Sunday | presented an envelope of $1 representative of my tithes 
and offerings. 

The practice of presenting my tithes and offerings at equal value continued until I 
reached the age of thirteen, when T questioned the rationale bchind giving an offering of 
equal value to my tithe. if the tithe was mandated, then the offering should be whatever | 
felt like giving. Nevertheless, Mrs. Moore provided a lesson that transformed my life and 
became the philosophical framework for my philanthropic intentions in years to come. 

Mrs. Moore explained that an offering should never be presented out of your 
abundance. Instead, an offering should be sacrificial in nature. She directed my attention 


to the story of Cain and Abel. Although the two brothers madc offerings to Ged, only one 
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made a sacrificial offering. Consequently, God rejected the offcring of the onc who gave 
out of abundance and received the one given sacrificially, Mrs. Moore drove her point 
home as it relates to sacrificial giving. She reminded me that the more you give to God 
the more he will give back to you. She went on to explain, that although the money 
received from social services for my support was helpful, it never really fully funded my 
cost to reside m her home. Additionally, she reminded me that she has sacrificed the best 
years of her life forfeiting a number of the finer luxunes in an attcinpt to be a blessing to 
someone clsc. She shared tn substance; “you need to give until it hurts if you want to 
receive your blessing.” 

hinmediatcly following these lessons in life, on the eve of my departure to join the 
armed forces, ] asked Mrs. Moore, “what do | owe you?” Her response changed my life. 
She said “God gives to you n abundance, so that you can in tum be a blessing to 
someone else. Therefore, you don’t owe me a thing: —you owe it to God to bless 
somebody else.” Almost thirty-five ycars later, this event remains embedded in my heart. 
Little did I know that this lesson learned was serial reciprocity at its best. I understand 
now more than ever that God has abundantly blesscd me to be a blessing lo someone clse. 

During tny military years, | lived life according to the culture and did not practice 
the biblical values ihat had been instilled. Life afforded me marriage to a beautiful young 
lady nained Jacqueline, and she became the confidante needed to usher me to the next 
phase of my ile. Jacqueline assisted in murturing the hurts and wounds that were issued 
by life and living. She was there during the loss of my beloved stepmother, Mrs. Moore. 
She encouraged and nurtured me through hurts and disappointments, many of which were 


issued at the hands of clergy. As a result of the disappointments from preachers, my 


opinion turned to a strong dislike bordering on hate. A vow was made that never again 
would | step foot in the Varick AMEZ Church. This vow was made despite the change of 
the old pastor to a new one who had the reputation for implementing positive change 
within the home church of Varick AMEZ, 

Despite the feelings of disdain (or the church and preachers, the power of God 
only allowed me to hold that position for so long. Reconcihation came in the form of a 
horrific motorcycle accident. It was very clear that I should have lost my Ife in the 
accident, but instead of loss of life, God was trying lo get my attcntion. Two weeks after 
the accident that could have taken my life, I returned to Varick AMEZ Church, walked 
down the aisle where ] once ushered as a youth, and toward the altar where I was 
baptized, to give my life to Christ once aga. Shortly after my conversion, my oldest 
foster brother, a substance abuser of more than forty years, made the same journey down 
the aisle toward the altar. Christ did for him what dozens of substance abuse programs 
failed to do. Once accepting Christ, he had been freed from a life of substance abuse. He 
shared that after witnessing me give my life to Christ, he was moved to do the same. 

Shortly after giving my life to Christ, things began lo happen im my life, which 
had me baffled. Instantly, areas in my life where [ had deficiencics were immediately 
strengthened. Through grade school and during my tenure in the military, I had very peor 
writing skills. In fact, my writing skills were so poor it cost me a prestigious award while 
[I was attending the Professional Military Leadership Academy. I was the finalist for the 
Communications Skill Award. | had received the highest scores in the area of public 
speaking. However, due to my poor skills as a writer, it kept me out of contention for the 


award that was mine to lose, and I did. | also struggled with reading and comprehension. 
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Although I could read eloquently, I struggled as it related to my understanding of the 
readings. This all changed the day J accepted Christ. From that day forward, | could read 
with comprehension and could also recall every detail, if{necessary. I also gained another 
skill that proved to be extremely valuable, f obtained the power of negotiation and 
persuasion, but never understood why. Several wecks later, my answer finally emerged. 
My pastor, the minister | met while providing entertainment at a church function, 
facilitated a spiritual gifts workshop. This workshop changed my life. | learned that 
whenever an individual gives their hfe to Christ, he gives each of us a gift—zifts to be 
used to build and enhance the body of Christ, During this module, I took the spiritual 
eifts exammation. The examination revealed 1 was given two primary spiritual gifts— 
pastor shepherd and administration, Then, the God who called me was now equipping me 
to actually embrace the call on my life. 

My pastor noticed the call God had on my life. However, he never pushed me in 
the area of ministry. Instead, he placed me tn strategic positions that enabled mc to 
develop and actually realize that I was indeed called as a practitioner of the faith, He 
assigned me as the minister of multimedia and the minister of young adults. As the 
minister of multimedia, my role was critical to the transformation of a traditional 
connectional church. My work and experiences as a professional DJ and nightclub owner 
were put into practice. As the top DJ of the city, | was elevated to this distinction 
because individuals were exposed to my artwork as a mixologist by audiocassette tapes. 
This was the first project im my new role as minister of multimedia. I established the 
church's first successful tape ministry. It was this ministry that catapulted the pastor into 


being one of the most highly sought after preachers in the city, and eventually, the state. 
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God used the skills I had acquired earlicr for his glory. The voice of the young pastor was 
now being introduced to a new market, and all of a sudden, the demographic of the 
church began to change. I also utilized my talents to promote brand awareness and 
recognition in the cily. We were the only church that had a commercia! on our cable 
channels, Due to former relationships, we cut a thirty-second video that was shown in 
ptime slots. Our commercial was viewed on channels like ESPN and BET. Neediess to 
say, we had favor, and the church exploded. We could no longer house one worship 
service. We were on our way to becoming the church of choice in the city. 

The emerging demographic of the Varick Church was the young adult population. 
As the minister of young adults, my role was to provide leadership for this emerging 
population. Over a pasta dinner in the fellowship hall, we vowed to build a church wihin 
achurch. Using multimedia and the development of critical relationships, the church 
experienced the greatesi explosion in their history. Young adults were joining at a rapid 
pace. In my role, I not only provided leadership for this population, | also motivated them 
to support the pastor’s vision. The vision to become a church committed to ministering to 
an entire community:.-thus abandoning the old paradigm where historically, the Varick 
Church was a commnuter-based ministry with a blatant disregard tor the community. 

Ina very short period of time, we launched ministrics thal were responsive io the 
needs of the community. We adopted a school, launched a food pantry ministry, and 
facilitated a weckly soup kitchen mimsitry. This ministry supported mcn, women, children 
and families. God utilized me as a lay minister, which assisted in the transfonnation of a 
traditional historic congregation into a community-based mission-minded ministry—a 


ministry that thrived on being on the cutting edge as it relates to response-focused 
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ministry. Our focus was to minister to the community's greatest resource—its people. 
Our strategy for ministry was simple. A community empowered is a church engaged. 
The author of The Purpose Driven Life, Rick Warren, explains that we are placed on this 
carth for a purpose. As I examine my entire lifc, I realize that every step of my journey 
was preparing me to perform the tasks that J have been assigned relative to my purpose 
and my call in ministry. I was called to be a voice for the underserved and the 
underrepresented. God ordained the chosen career path in 1983. My return to the city was 
God’s design. | found a city plagued with gang violence, corruption and drug activity—a 
community of suffering people, and it appeared that nobody cared. While employed at 
The Hospital of St. Raphael, my passion for social justice inmistry took form and my 
ministry was expanded beyond the walls and context of the Varick AMFZ Church. 

In hindsight, Mrs. Moore instilled many values including the spirit of 
entrepreneurship. The lesson was Icammed through the desire for designer shoes, as 
opposed to a pair of jeepers, which was the norm, She said if you want the designer 
tennis shoes, you are going to have to work for them. Too young to work in a structured 
environment, J launched two businesses. The first business was the neighborhood courier. 
In that role, J ran errands for the elderly, maily to the neighborhood pharmacy. It was 
here where [ met Milton Smimoff, who would later give me a job when J reached the age 
of sixteen. However, durmg this period, the Hannah Gray Home was my largest client. 
Every Saturday while visiting Aunt Mable, | would run errands for her friends in the 
home. Aunt Mable was my step-mother’s sister who was also instruinental in my growth 
and development during my formative years. Most of the time, the women wanted candy 


or tobacco products. However, what they wanted was insignificant. What mattered most 
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was thal they werc my avenue to raisc the necessary resources that would free me from 
the humiliation of taunting from classmates. The second business was my snow 
shoveling business. In New England, the winters were fierce. With significant snowfalls 
almost weekly, J made enough money between nimning errands, shoveling snow, and the 
Hannah Gray Home that I could purchase my first pair of designer tennis shoes. The 
experiences changed my life. Aunt Mable had the mental capacity to leave the home, and 
I had a brand new pair of sneakers. The home served its purpose in inccting the needs of 
a family member, while facilitating a lesson in life—anything worth having is worth 
working for. 

After residing in the Dixwell community all of her life, in 1994 Aunt Mable could 
no longer live independently and | was responsible for managing her affairs. 1 wanted 
her to remain in the Dixwell Community, and I requested she return to the Hannah Gray 
Home almost twenty years later. As a resident, she would attend Varick Church directly 
across the strcet from the Hannah Gray Home. Established in 1861, the home operated as 
a licensed facility until 1996 when it closcd due to fiscal mismanagement. The closure of 
this home resulted in the displacement of ten elderly African American women who were 
forced to vacate their spiritual and cultural lies with their community. Aunt Mable was 
ane of the residents displaced. Moving her from the Hannah Gray Home, I witnessed her 
digression at a rapid pace validating for me the important connection related to one’s 
spiritual and cultural ties to a community. Aunt Mable never had an opportunity to return 
to the Dixwell community until Sunday, March 17, 1997. Aunt Mable came to church, 


was escorted up the stecp stairs in front of the church, made it in the sanctuary and 
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collapsed right before the call to worship. The first responders worked on her right there 
in the sanctuary and stabilized her enough to transport her to Yale New Haven IJospital. 

Aunt Mable was unconscious for the remainder of the day. After service, | went to 
the hospital and met with the physician in charge, and the diagnosis was cardiac arrest 
with a small chance of survival, despite her strength. I touched her hand and Aunt Mable 
opened her cyes for the first trme that day. As she opened her cyes, you could tell she was 
excited because her heart monitor revealed an increase in her heart rate. She atteinpted to 
talk and all | could make out were the words “Hannah Gray Home” and “open.” This 
moved me to action. A few years prior, | declined an initial challenge to reopen the home. 
After hearing the words of my aunt, | began a journey that would take more than ten 
ycars lo completc—the reopening of the Hannah Gray Home. 

The first step on the ten-year journey was to establish a comnultee of concerned 
citizens to resurrect Hannah, However, the comnmnity did not respond. To the 
community, Hannah Gray was more of the same. We were perceived as individuals 
championing a cause that was no longer relevant. To many members of the community 
the home was closed and should have remained that way. In order to bring credibility to 
the mitiative, we would need legal authority. The Icgal authority was given by probate 
court Judge Jack Keyes. [ was assigned as a trustee along with my father in ministry, 
Lester A. McCorm, pastor of the Vanck AMEZ Church. We cmbarked upon this journey 
together when God revealed that he was in the plan. With no money, and a significant 
amount of unpaid bills, we received a certified letter, which we thought was another bill 
and we delayed opening it. Once opened, it validated once again that God was on time. 


We were the beneficiaries of a bequest in the amount of $95,000. 
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The proceeds from this bequest were unresiricted. This cnabled Rey. McCorn and 
me to address some of the immediate needs relative to the overall stabiltzation of Hannah 
Gray. At the time, ] was an employee at St. Raphael’s Hospital and part of a community 
engagement committce, | introduced Hannah Gray to the leadership of the hospital and 
they supported us initially with countless hours of in-kind resources. Jowever, just as we 
were making good traction, Rev. McCorn was assigned to another pastoral charge in 
Chicago. The entire community thought the project was dead. In fact, the Hospital of St. 
Raphacl wanted to reevaluate their commitment now that Pastor McCom was no longer 
involved. Needless to say, hurt and betrayal were the emotional expressions because 1 
was the one who had a historic and persona! connection with the home. As a result, | 
learned that when pastors are visible in the community, agencics and organizations with 
resources will extend themsclves to their efforts. Further, it was noted that people give to 
people with causes. They will only make an investment when the leader is clearly 
identified and committed to the process. The departure of Rev. McCorn made many 
people uncomfortable because the project lacked identifiable leadership. 

Leadership is the ability to inspire others to follow you. Upon Rey McComm’s 
departure, 1 moved into the leadership role and was appointed lead trustee by the court of 
probate. However, many who agreed to work with Pastor McCorn at the helm decided to 
discontinuc their support. With iimited monctary resources, and a volunteer initiative 
halted, the Hannah Gray Home was in deep trouble. I felt isolated, only to discover that 
God will never leave you or forsake you. One year after Rev, McCorn’s departure, 
Citizens Bank, a Rhode Island based bank, rather than foreclose on the home, sold the 


ITannah Gray note to a realty holdings company for $0.30 on the dollar, After a 
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telephone call with the new owners of the note, they wanted us to vacate the properly 
immediaiely. With no money, | requested a meeting and went to Rhode Island to mect 
with Scott Adams. He stated; “If the Home means so much to a community why was it in 
forcclosure? Surely the community would rally support for this Home if it is all you say it 
is.” Scott Adams, challenged me to raise $100,000 in 30 days or he would turn it over to 
a buycr that would like to turn this beautiful building into office space. 

Immediatcly upon my return to the city, | was forced to move expeditiously im the 
matter of Hannah Gray. I heard of a place called the Community Foundation for Greater 
New Haven. As [ read a document about the foundation, J learned that one of my foster 
mother’s long-time friends had established a designated fund at the foundation in support 
of Hannah Gray with over $300,000. I called the foundation immediately and scheduled a 
meeting. When J arrived, | was told that a representative from the Greater New Tlaven 
Loan Fund would join us. t shared the story related to Hannah Gray when I was told that, 
due to the status of the home, the foundation was not in a position to assist with funding. 
However, I learned that day that when man closes one door, God will bless you through a 
window. After hearing the story about Hannah Gray for the first time, the foundation 
agreed to advance a check in the amount of $100,000 to buy back the note. In less than 30 
days, the Hannah Gray Hoine project that was dcad was now resurrected. 

For the next ten years, God continued to supply each of the needs relative to the 
project. An architect drafted the plans for a newly remodeled Hannah Gray Home, in the 
absence of compensation. One of the state's premier financial analysts structured the 
financials and developed the Hannah Gray business case. This document was approved 


by two state agencics that were adamant that the Hannah Gray Home never open agatn— 
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particularly if the intent was for the home to be operated with money from the taxpayers, 
duc to their longstanding history related to fiscal mismanagement. The Yale Law School 
provided five years of legal services that included ihe establishment of a new corporate 
entity. With God's prace and favor, not only did my voice and leadership serve as a 
catalyst to reopen the home, | was able to mobilize human and monetary resources, which 
resulted in the construction of a $3.5 million, twenty-bed facility serving the underserved 
population of that community. The Wannah Gray [Jome is one of the best of its kind in 
the state of Connecticut. | satisfied Aunt Mable’s request, realizing that if it were not for 
her, ! would have never embraced my purpose-driven call. 

On New Years’ Eve 1995, | accepted my call to the Christian ministry around 
11:36 pm. I was owner-operator of a downtown nightclub at the ume, and we were in the 
midst of our New Year’s Eve Celebration. Feeling empty and dissatisfied with the crowd, 
] left the club to survcy the city to determine what iny competitors were doing. This 
exploration provided me with an opportunity to stop by the church. T really desired to go 
to church for a brief minute. As I drove around the city, I discovered that my competition 
on that night was not another nightclub, but instead, the churches tn the city. Cars were 
double parked in front of several of the city’s most popular churches. lt appeared that 
almost every church was filled to capacity, churches were packed and the mghiclubs were 
empty. It was here when I heard a voice in my spirit speak to me, telling me il was time 
to surrender and do the work He has called and equipped me to do. My ministry was to 
ininisler to young adults, the demographic who would rather bring in the New Ycar while 


in church than m a nightclub. 
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Almost one year later, on December 7, 1995, I preached my trial sermon. A few 
years later, the Sentor Bishop of the AMFZ Church, after he witnessed God move in my 
life, asked me what I was going to do to prepare myself for the Christian ministry. | 
shared that my desire was to continue my ministry and complete my bachelor’s 
degree. Departing from the city, | moved to Salisbury, North Carolina and enrolled in 
Livingstone College. During this period, while working on my degree, [ received my 
first pastoral appointment. My church was a smalf church in rural North Carolina, two 
blocks from a nearby housing project. (his church had a total membership of ten. 
Unfortunately, most of the members were elderly with disabilities. However, ] provided 
leadership and galvanized voluntecr support thus introducing the church’s first 
community-based initiative. We camed food to the local housing project, feeding as 
many needy families as our resources allowed. We were known in the community as the 
little church with a big heart—validating that you do not need a huge membership to 
make a difference. | have adopted this model as my pastoral brand related to ministry. 
For the next fifteen years as a pastor, | encouraged congregations to be mission-minded 
in their respective communities. 

However, my zeal for ministerial outreach almost halted my ministry. | was 
assigned to the Glovers Grove AMEZ Church, a family church in rural Chatham County, 
North Carolina. A smal] membership comprised of mostly relatives. 1 took my 
philosophy of outreach ministry with me to this charee. Unfortunately, it was not 
received. When helping members of the community with resources that were allocated 
for that purpose. | was reported to the Presiding Elder for giving away church resources 


to help non-members. This allegation had me called to a mandatory meeting, where | 


was chaslised for giving away church money to outsiders. Although J had the Bible on 
my side, the least of these came with a cavcat—they must be members or family 
members of our church before we show compassion. Little did I know that this church 
leader made the recommendation that | be removed from that charge. When asked why, 
his response was, “he is playing with the money.” Fortunately, because of my 
relationship with the Episcopal leadership, he asked me to explain why an eldcr would 
make such a recommendation. I shared the story, and he commended me for doing the 
‘ight thing, which was consistent with his paradigm for ministry as well. Instead of 
demoting me, | was promoted to a church which provided mc with an even greater 
platform to execute ministries that will enable the church make a difference for the 
kingdom. 

In 2001 when [ graduated from Livingstone College with my bachelor’s degree, 
Dr. Algenia Freeman, the college president, mvited me to join her development team to 
assist them in bringing closure to a capital campaign. I shared that I was not interested at 
the time because | wanted to enroll in a masters of divinity program and continue 
pursuing mimustry. However, her response was enlightening and changed my life. Dr. 
Freeman said, “Did you think that perhaps God ts calling you to help me save this 
college? I need you on my development team.” This one slight detour in my plans was a 
necessity for me to realize another aspect of my purpose-driven ministry. Dr. Freeman 
sent me to the Fundraising School to be formally trained in my role as a Philanthropic 
Practitloncr—in the area of Major Gifts and Planned Giving. For the next twelve years, in 
addition to my pastoral ministry, [ would also operate as a philanthropic practitioner 


responsible for securing monetary resources supporting nonprofit organizations. In over a 
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decade as a philanthropic practitioncr, | have worked with colleges, universitics and other 
nonprofit organizations, providing strategic visionary leadership, which has resulted in 
the procurement of more than $130 million in support of education and human services. 
Through this ministry of philanthropy, lives have been transformed and communities 
have becn empowered. ] never imagined that the words ofa college president would 
expose me to another aspect of minisiry. This validated for me thai in ministry there is 
indeed diversity in ministerial functions and disciplines. 

While serving as a member of Dr. Freeman's team, I was the youngest 
administrator on the campus of Livingstone College. Often criticized by her colleagues, 
Dr. Freeman continued to promote me. In fact, ] went from the director Icvel to the role 
of Assistant Vice President in one year. In my initial year as a director of major gifts, J 
had remarkable success that caught her attention. My new title was the Assistant Vice 
President of Institutional Advancement, Major Gifts, Planned Giving and Alumni 
Relations. This was indeed a long title and my roles and responsibilty were aligned with 
every aspect of the title. Dr. Freeman invested in my career, and now it was about to 
significantly impact her prestdency. As a college president, a capital campaign can cither 
make or break you. Under Freeman’s leadership, Livingstone College was in the midst of 
a $20 million capital campaign that had stalled and was going nowhere. 

Traditionally, capital campaigns have a seven-year timeline. During this seven- 
year period, campaigns have two phases: silent and public. During the silent phase, 50% 
of the campaign goal should be secured prior to making the public announcement. As | 
previously inentioned, the campaign had stalled at $8 million in the fourth year. Upon 


my initial appointment, | began providing leadership in the area of Major Gifts and 
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Planned Giving. In one year, J facilitated the philanthropic transfer of more than $2 
million. This was cnough for the college to move to the publicly announced phase, 
securing $10 million in private gifts and grants. [t was here that Dr. Freeman decided to 
move me from director to assistant vice president. 

As the Assistant Vice President of Development, [ was met with significant 
opposition. However, it was clear that this was all part of God’s design. Whatever I 
touched seemed to flourish. In eighteen months, we secured the final $10 million to close 
the stalled capital campaign on schedule. We closed the campaign on June 30, 2014, 
securing a total of $2! million. When asked how this campaign was closed, Dr. Freeman 
said without reservation, “We are here today, because alumni and friends embraced a 
new form of philanthropy called planned giving, and I want to thank Reverend Anthony 
Davis for Icading this effort.” 

The campaign closed with the largest individual gift made by an alumnus in the 
history of the college. This grit was one that T had the opportunity to personally facilitate. 
After a failed development trip, Dr. Freeman and my hoss at the time, Dr. Catrelia 
Hunter, visited the home of Bishop Wilham Alexander Hilliard. Bishop Hillard was 100 
years old. During the visit, he shared that he was prepared to leave the college $500,000 
at his death. Upon making this announcement, | reccived a telephone call from Dr. 
Treeiman to be in Detroit the next day with an attorney to formally execute this gift. Upon 
iny arrival, Bishop Hilliard had his assistant share his entire estate. What I saw made my 
jaw drop. Bishop Hillard’s estate was worth more than $3.5 million. As Dr. Freeman 
wanted to have the $500,000 gift executed, | halted the process. This was a career-ending 


move. However, | took the opportunity to share with Bishop Hilliard that based upon his 


estate, he is extremely exposed as it related to IRS tax implications, and normal probate 
court activities. With a $3.5 million estate, $2.0 million of it would be subjected to the 
cstate tax and probate fees. In other words, hc would lose approximately $1.4 million at 
his death. | shared that this could be avoided if he made a gift today, That day, we 
structured an agreement where Bishop Hilliard made a cash giit to the college in the 
amount of $1.2 million dollars, At his death, an additional contribution would be 
forwarded to the college to satisfy his original intent to make a $500,000 contribution at 
his death. This gift and others hke it proved that the new frontier in HBCU philanthropy 
was grounded in having alumni and friends make contributions with assets beyond their 
available cash. 

Currently, my work as a philanthropic practitioner continues. | ain the Vice 
President of Development for the Consortium for Graduate Study in Management. In my 
current role, ] am responsible for devcloping constituency groups and securing 
philanthropic dollars in support of our forty-six year mission. Our mission ts to reduce 
the underrepresentation of African Americans, Hispanic Americans and Natrve 
Americans in American business and business school education, Our work affords the 
aforementioned groups access, opportunity, and exposure to some of the nation’s top 
graduate business schools and global businesses. I am responsible for leading the $23 
million philanthropic arm of the organization, while also securing $3.5 million in annual 
operating support from the corporate constituency group. The acquired skill set of 
fundraising is not only beneficial within academia and the Consortium, but it also spills 


into the management of ministry with the church, 
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In November 2011, Mitchell Chapel AMI:Z Church located in Pittsboro, North 
Carolina became my assignment. Pittsboro is a rural community located in Chatham 
County. The mural setting creates a unique opportunity to cstablish a rural paradigm for 
substantive ministry. Affluent communities surrounding Pittsboro are Chapel Hull, 
Raleigh, and Durham. Although pockets of affluence surround the city of Pittsboro, there 
are still many economically depressed communities. This creates an opportunity for the 
faith-based community to devclop and impleinent programmatic ministries designed to 
equip, empower and edify the body of Christ. 

Upon receipt of the appointment, the assessinent of strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities and threats related to the church began. This approach gave me priccless 
information as it relates to the internal and extemal environment. | discovered that the 
Mitchell Chapel Church 1s an extremely large family church. The fact that they are a 
family church is further complicated by mamiage unions past and present, active and 
dissolved. On the surface it appears that everyone 1s connected to someone. In addition to 
being a family church, Mitchell Chapel is haunted by a predatory loan agreement. Under 
the current terms, the church will be crippled by the actual note being divided into five- 
year intervals, with an astronomical balloon payment at the end of each five-year term. 
The only option is to pay the loan, or refinance at new interest rates, after being evaluated 
tor credit worthiness. However, what 1s most critical as it relates to this predatory loan 
agreement is that in the absence of a very large balloon payinent, the church will fall mto 
loan default, which could result in the foreclosure of prime Chatham County real estate. 
Currently, the loan requires thirty-six monthly payments at $2,000. Al the end of thirty- 


six mouths, the church would be required to make a balloon payment in the amount of 
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$175,000 or the loan would. be in default. Conditions related to the default clause mean 
the church’s interest rate would increase by 200%, with an annual percentage rate that 
jumps from 6% to 18%, With a limited pool of consistent contributors, and m a space and 
time where a church is strugg}ing to meet its obligation at the current rate, increasing the 
rate could create an cnvironment where the bank would have no choice other than to 
foreclose on the church’s property that was collateralized to fund the bathroom 
renovation and the technological enhancement. The church is facing the greatest 
challenge in its history. 

There were a number of key challenges that required immediate attention in an 
effort to strengthen, support and sustain the once thriving congregation. One of the 
ercatest challenges facing this proud historic congregation is that a vast majority of the 
membership, approximately 75%, are between the ages of 65-10]. The supportive 
demographic of ihe Mitchell Chapel Church is consistent with other mainline African 
American denominations. The number of active women outnumbers the men by a ratio of 
approximately three to onc. Although outnumbered, there are a group of committed men 
who love the Lord and their church. Their love is evident by the level of commitment, 
dedication and service displayed to the church. The men who are active want to be both 
scen and heard, understanding that there is a danger of being seen and silent. 

The most significant growth opportunity at the Mitchell Chapel Church is with the 
young adult population, and identilying middle-class professionals that are moving into 
Chatham County and surrounding areas. During the initial assessment, 1 discovered that 
members between the ages of twenty-two to twenty-five were primarily non-cxistent. In 


the stances where they were existent, their commitment level and support for their 
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church were minimal] at best. I discovered that the future of the historic congregation 1s 
mextricably related to their ability to engagc, empower and equip this church's 
demographic to make contributions to advance the kingdom of God. These contributions 
can no longer be limited to cash. We will need to infuse assct-based stewardship models 
that include gifts of real cstate, pension assets, and gifts of life insurance. I believe that an 
asset-based stewardshtp model will create a new revenue stream to support substantive 
ministry. Resources from such a mode! will fund the vision statement that J have 
articulated for the context. The vision 1s to become the church of choice in Chatham 
County, regardless of race or socio-economic status. 

A financial analysts of the church revealed that the Mitchell Chapel Church is 
abundantly blessed as tt relates to resources. The church is located on seventy acres of 
prime real estate in Chatham County. Land comparable to the church's site has sold for 
as much as $20,000 per acre. Needless to say, the church is land-rich, and cash-poor. 
Prior to conference year 2011-2012, the five-year average related to revenuc generation 
based upon individual contributions is $180,000 annually. With a membership of 645, the 
average annual contribution per member is $279. The church was suffering from donor 
apathy and donor fatigue. The performance metrics demonstrate that a significant number 
of the members were not pulling their weight, and the overall operation of the church rest 
on the wallets and purses ofa faithful few. These statistics are consistent with many 
other churches that function under the 80/20 rule. 

Therefore, the need exists to increase the stewardship by more than 70%, which 
will secure an additional $75,000 annually. A $75,000 annual increase will satisfy the 


current debt obligation while investing in their immediate needs as a congregation. There 
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is also a need to develop alternative income streams in support of ministry—particularly 
as it relates to social justice and ministries that are responsive to the needs of a 
community. Based upon a five-year analysts from 2006 to 2011, there has been minimal 
investment, less than 3% of the total operating budget in support of minisiries of this 
nature. 

Another primary challenge facing the church ts their lack of knowledge and 
understanding as it relates to the role of the twenty-first century rural church. We are 
called to meet the needs of the community in which we scrve. Unfortunatcly, the 
prevailing attitude among the congregation is that we do enough for the kingdom. This 
was evident during my first worship experience where a minister on staff said, “we are 
the best church in Chatham County.” As the newly appointed pastor, | asked them to 
retrain from making such a distinction until we demonstrate through service and outreach 
that we were worthy of such a distinction. In a community where there 1s hunger, a 
church cannot be tagged the best church in the absence of a church-sponsored food bank 
and or feeding program. In a community where mosi housing in unaffordable, a ehurch 
cannot be tagged as the best church if they are not leveraging their resources to build or 
support the building of affordable housing. In a community where there are gross health 
disparities, a church cannot be tagged as the best church if they are not working within 
the community and their congregations as it relates to health and wellness. Mitchell 
Chapel, like many churches, has a learning disability as it relates to their mission and 
long-term survival. Churches thrive when they arc actively engaged in ministry whilc 


meeting the needs of the community. 


Despite the crisis and challenges that face the Mitchell Chapel Church, based 
upon a full analysis of my ministerial context, they are poised to make a quantum leap 
into the future. In order for this to occur, consistent with the wisdom of the Presiding 
Prelate, Mitchell Chape) will require a leader with cmotional intelligence. A lcader 
ordained by God to see beyond the current challenges, while embracing the endless 
possibilities of tomorrow. A leader who can chart a strategic direction for the future while 
addressing the complex, immediate needs of today. They will require a leader who 
understands that if the immediate needs are not addressed, they will tmpede the church’s 
ability to move forward—thus missing their window of opportunity to make an 
invaluable contribution to the kingdom. Also, they will require a leader who understands 
that churches in today’s highly competitive environinent can no longer be self-serving. 
Instead, they must be committed to empowering and equipping their congregants to be 
good stewards, serving and supporting the communities whercin they have been planted. 
The Miichell Miracle will require cooperation and collaboration between church and 
community, while demonstrating responsiveness to the complex socio-economic needs of 
their community. The congregation must be equipped and empowered to make its most 
significant investment -the development of human capital. An investment in human 
capital will make our communities strong and our church even stronger. Mitchell Chapel 
is positioned to make a coniribution to the kingdom. They are a church with a historic 
past, a progressive presence, and a visionary future. 

The author of The Purpose Driven Life, Rick Warren, explains that we are placed 
on this earth for a purpose. As ] examine my entire life, I realize that every step of my 


journey was preparing me to perforin the tasks that | have been assigned relative to my 
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purpose and my call in ministry. | was sent to this assignment, which is directly aligned 
with my path of preparation. In order for Mitchell Chapel Church to create a model of 
sustainability, the congregation will necd to be equipped, empowered and educated as it 
relates to embracing advanced stewardship modcls. Several years ago, | took an unusual 
detour as it related to my preparation in ministry. Instead of enrolling in traditional 
theological education, T pursued a Masters of Arts degree in the area of philanthropy and 
development. Tits unique approach to ministry and the practical applications learned 
over the past thirteen years will prove to be invaluable when developing a viable 
philanthropic stewardship campaign. A cainpaign designed to promote the long-term 
sustainable fiscal health of an aging congregation. 

My primary philanthropic focus is in the area of planned giving. Planned giving ts 
a complex program of various financial instruments that can be adapled and customized 
in an effort 1o meet the donor's necds—thus enabling a donor to leave mency and or 
assets to a church or charity of their choice. Additionally, it is an innovative investment 
strategy where the donor receives benefits during his or her lifetime and then bequeaths 
the remaining funds to the church or charity. 

Typically, a “planned gift” is a gift made through a will, annuity or trust. Life 
insurance policies and gifts from retirement plans are other means to make a planned gift. 
Some gerfts, such as trusts and annuitics, provide a lifetime income to the donor(s). 
However, planned gifts are popular because of the financial flexibility and tax benefits 
they provide. Thesc vehicles can provide an immediate income lax deduction, and can 
reduce future estate taxes. They are also effective tools that enable donors to redirect 


assets that otherwise might be Jost in estate taxes, capital gains taxcs or incoine taxes. In 
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most instances, a planned gift allows the donor to make the most significant gift possible 
to anonprofit. In the larger context of a well-thought estate plan, planned gifts can be a 
tool to help maximize the benefit from your estate for every intended beneficiary.’ 

My recent appomtment, coupled with our immediate success related to our new 
assignment, validates that I am operating according to God’s purpose for my life, Several 
years avo, I prayed that my two purpose-driven ministries would somehow align. My 
assignment to the Consortium and my appointment to Mitchell Chapel Church, validate 
that both of my ministries arc finally aligned. t believe my work related to the 
Consortium, providing access, exposure and opportunity, 1s consistent with the role of the 
twenty-first century church. Our ministries must be rounded in our ability to utilize our 
pulpits as platforms to empower, engage and equip our memberships to embrace the 
serial reciprocity model to whoin much ts given, much is expected. However, in many 
instances we have exchanged our mantle of empowennent for our own sclfish 
ambitions—abandoning what we are ultimatcly called to do. We are called to equip 
others for service in the kingdom—never forgetting that God has blessed us to be a 
blessing for soinebody else. 

As I begin this journcy, { realize now inore than ever before that those who Gad 
calls, he also equips. ‘The tools of His craftsmanship have shaped me into a practitioner of 
the faith .-a practitioner scnsitive to the least of thcse who is both responsive and 


responsible for the needs of the community. 





' York College, “Planned Giving,” accessed June 2, 2012, 
http://www. york. edu‘alumat‘gifts.planned.asp. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


‘The purpose of this exegetical analysis is to demonstrate how carly congregations 
gave their assets to support churches both with and without walls, Although many 
modem congregations attempt to interpret biblical passages about giving according to 
modern times, few evaluate the actual meaning of the verse content as it relates to the 
historical viewpoint. It is critically important to understand how the law was applied in 
the past in order to know how to apply it within 4 current context. Further, many 
Christians are confused about to whom they should give. The verses to be analyzed 
suggest that the practice of tithing one’s mcome directly to a traditional church 1s not the 
only interpretation of biblical giving. Thus, by evaluating the way in which early 
congregations were expected to give to support churches with and without walls, modern 
congregations will have a better grasp of biblical cxpectations. 

Some Christians have begun loosely applying tithing and giving to other 
activities, such as volunteer work or donations of items to nonprofit organizations. It is 
widely accepted that the Bible directs Christians to give to the church; however, the exact 
Interpretation is an underlying disconnect among many churches. Some mandate a tithe 


of income, while others consider tithing to be a law of the Old ‘Testament that has been 
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replaced with grace.' In order to better determine the Bible’s instruction to give, this 

exepctical analysis will focus on the Old Testament verse 1 Chronicles 29:24 and the 
New Testament verse Acts 2:45, both of which demonstrate how early congregations 
gave their assets to support the church. We will sec that biblical giving directed early 
Christians to give to the church as an entity with walls and to the community church 

without walls as well. 

Sources used to conduct research will inchide multiple versions of the Bible, with 
the King James Version being used primarily. Secondary sources will include scholarly 
commentaries, peer review journals, online data as well as historical documents, These 
resources provide a detailed analysis and interpretation of these passages. The content of 
1 Chronicles 29:14 and Acts 2:45 will be critically analyzed in a literary coniext. The 
words within the verses will be considered as well as the entire passage within the books 
Chronicles and Acts. The passages will also be interpreted considering historical context. 
The political, economic, soctal and cultural aspects of the time in which the verses were 
written will be considered and compared to present day. ‘This will provide a better 
understanding of the way interpretation of the verses could or should change between 
when they were written and now. 

Because 1 Chronicles is in the Old Testament, it takes place during the time of 


David’s rule over the kingdom of Israel, between approximately 1010 and 970 B.C.,” and 





’ John Ortherg, “Tithing: Law or Grace?,” Leadership Journal 34, no. 2 (Spring 2013), accessed 
April 29, 2014, http:/Avww.christianitytoday.com/le/201 3/spring/tuthing-law-or- grace him ?start=3. 
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Acts is in the New Testament and describes the first “church.” Marion Adams explatns 
that “church” meant “a group of Christians that meet together,” not necessarily the 
building in which they meet. It can also refer to Christians as a wholc.* These passages 
are a good indication of what God expects of His followers with respect to giving over a 
span of time. Thus, although there are dozcns of verscs discussing giving in the Bible, 
these two verses will elfectively allow consideration of God’s expectations. 

Another common limitation when cvaluating biblical verses is the translation 
from its original written language to the English tanguage. The English language is both 
complex and simpler than languages such as Hebrew and Greek. For example, English 
has many words that mean the same things; however, it also is a very literal laaguage 
overall. ebrew and Greek, on the other hand, have a broader range of spiritual meanings 
within words. Common problems with translating the Bible include the existence of 
various original texts that have been pieced together over time, the melusion of rare 
words within the original texts, uncertainty about punctuation within the original 
manuscripts, and the inability of English to properly convey deeper spiritual ideas.” 

These limitations will be addressed with a complete evaluation of the content of 
the verses and the context in which they were written. By reviewing verses in both the 


Old Testament and New Testament that address giving to the church, it will be casier to 





* Marion Adams, “Good News for Everyone,” FaspEnglish Bible Version and Commentary (UK: 
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understand the evolution of that expectation. This will also offer a natural progression to 
current day expectations in a modern historical context. By understanding the 
compositional history, literary context and hisiorical context, common tssues with 
translation of the original manuscripts into English can be addressed. Finally, a detailed, 
closed reading analysis of the verses with the aforementioned in mind will minimize the 
impact of limitations on this biblical exegetical analysis. 

The Bible was not written in English, nor was it written entirely in one language. 
This has caused many issues with translation over time. Thus, it is cssenual to carefully 
consider the translation of Bible verses into English. As previously slated these common 
issues with translations include the variation among the manuscripts and carly copying of 
them, difficulty translating precise meaning from Hebrew and Greek to English, 
difficulty determining punctuation within Hebrew and Greek texts, and stylistic 


problems.” [hese issues must be addressed when analyzing verscs of the Bible. 


Old Testament 
First Chronicles chapter twenty-nine verse fourteen is captured as such, “But who 
aim [, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer so willingly afier this sort? 
For all things come of thee and of thinc own have we given thee.’ Chronicles is an Old 
Testament book, origmally written in Hebrew. It was then translated into Greek and later 


into hundreds of languages and versions of Bibles. Upon transiation from Hebrew to 





‘ Metzger, “Persistent Problems,” accessed May 1, 2014, 
http:/faculry.gordon.cdu/hu/bi/ted_hildcebrandt/new_lcstament_preek/lext/metzger-translationproblems03- 
bs.pdf, 273-284. 


* Biblical citations within thts document are from the King James Version unless stated otherwise. 


Greek, the single book of Chronicles was split into two separate books so that they would 
casily fit on scrolls.* However, the structure was not the only thing changed in 
translation. Even the title of Chronicles changed. In Hebrew, the book of Chronicles was 
called “the book of events,” and upon translation into Greek, the book was renamed the 
Septuagint, or “the things omitted.”” The name chan ge can be attributed, in part, to non- 
literal translation; however, the meaning also changed with this new title. Instead of a 
book containing autonomous historical information, the Greeks pointed out that 
Chronicles appears to be information that should, or could, have been included in 
previous books of the Bible. Thus, there are identifiable issues with the translation of the 
book as a whole. However, the verse | Chronicles 29:14 has not caused as much 


confusion, 








see : Hh he 
English Translation Original Hebrew 
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_and of thine own have we given Thee. 








‘The verse in question is part of a prayer by King David, praising God. The verse can be 
broken down into sections that offer more convenient analysis of translation. For the most 


part, the English version is a literal translation of the original Hebrew. Ilowever, there are 


“Jan Mackervoy, “The Book of 1 Chronicles: God Rules History,” FasvEnglish Bible Version and 
Commentary (UK: Wycliffe Associates. 2009), accessed April 29, 2014. http://w ww.casyenglish.info/bible- 
commentary/ | chronicles-Ibw hin. 
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two exceptions. The words “be able” have been translated from Hebrew words that mcan, 
“to obtain strength.””° Thus, the author is saying that his people should have the strength 
and ability to willingly give to God. This encompasses financial ability as well as 
physical ability to give. The other non-literal translation is the words “of thine own,” 
which more literally is translated to “of thine hand.”'' Again, the author secms to 
encompass not only material objects, but also all things that come from God, including 
the work of his hands. Other versions of the Bible have a slightly different interpretation 
of these two parts of 1 Chronicles 29:14: The New International Version reads, “But who 
am 1], and who are my people, that we should be able to give as gencrously as this? 
Everything comes from You, and we have given You only what comes from Your hand.” 
The New Living Translation reads, “But who am I, and who are my people, that we could 
give anything to You? Everything we have has cone from You, and we give You only 
what You first gave us!” 

Interestingly, the New Living Translation adds an exclamation mark at the end of 
the verse that does not appear in inost other versions of the Bible. Although this emphasis 
does not appear elsewhere, and there is no indication of an exclamation point in the 
original Hebrew, it does not change the meaning of the text.'” Throughout the Hebrew 
Bible, the word “hinneh” is uscd before a thought with emphasis. lt simply puts 


additional emphasis on the fact that God first gave his believers that which they in turn 
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give to others. Thus, a person who gives to others is not “losing” anything per sc. The 
difference among translations is minor; however, the litcral translations sccm to convey a 
broader range of giving than simply financial ability, money or matertal objects. 

Since the Bible was not originally written in English, yet it is constantly analyzed 
in English, it is beneficial to review the compositional history of the verses to be 
examined. Olten, verses of the Bible are misunderstood becatise of poor translations or 
lack of context. The compositional history of a verse can provide a better understanding 
of the author and his purpose. This will enable a more effective translation when the 
original Janguage words are not parallel with English. The authorship and purpose of 
Chronicles and Acts are very different. However, both address the same issue of 
congregational gtving to the church community. 

Chronicles was origmally a single book written around the filih century B.C.; 
however, around the second century B.C., it was split into two books in order to more 
easily fit on scrolls as it was translated into Greek.!? The name “Chronicles” means “the 
book of events” in Hebrew, and upon translation to Greck, the books were renamed 


a4 , _ 
*" The Greek name 


“Scptuagint,” which means “things that the other books left out. 
likely came about because the Chronicles are the last books of the Hebrew Bible and 


include a varicty of historical mformation that also occurs in the books Genesis through 


Kings. Around the fourth century A.D., the books were translated into Latin by a man 





? Mackervey, “The Book of 1 Chronicles,” accessed April 29, 2014, 
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named Jerome, who gave them the name “Chronicles.” Despite its name, Chronicles is 
much more than leftover pieces of information. Chronicles presents a detailed application 
of many Old Testament laws and practices. 

The author of the Chronicles is unknown; however, the “style and the 
arrangement of the books show that there was one author.” There is a divide among 
biblical scholars in this aspect. Jewish tradition and many Christian scholars believe that 
Ezra wrote the Chronicles with the help of the prophets Haggai, Zcchariah, and Malachi. 
However, other experts belicve that the author 1s distinct from [zra, but was also a Levite 
who lived during the same time period and had many of the same interests.'” There is 
evidence that Chronicles was written by one person and later expanded “after the basic 
work had been composed.”'* While editorial revisions were not uncommon during 
transcription, the suggestion that a separate author added factual material 1s tentative. 

The first book of Chronicles draws from many sources to present a history of 
people and places that are important to the early belicvers, About half of the information 
in t Chronicles comes from the books of Sainuel and Kings, with other information from 
“Pentateuch, Judges, Ruth, Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations and Zechariah.” 


However, it appears that these texts were somewhat different than what was standardized 
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in later versions of the Bible. The author of Chronicles also mentions other sources, such 
as books of the kings and prophetic writings. These sources were all utilized to develop a 
concise history of that which was most tmportant to the people of God at the time of the 
writing.” 

The Books of Chronicles are about the history and people of the Old Testament of 
the Bible. The first book of Chronicles includes two sections. The first describes the 
genealogics of the tribes of Israel and other tmportant people in the Old Testament. The 
names begin with Adam in | Chronicles 1:1 and continue up to the time of the writer, 
around the fifth century B.C. in | Chronicles 9.°! The names arc connected to events that 
occurred in the Old Testament, and much of the information 1s pulled from other 
scripture; however, there arc references to outside sources, The monotony of the listing of 
names at the beginning of 1 Chronicles has led some people to avoid the book altogether. 
However, these names aid in the purpose of the book as a whole, highlighting the people, 
groups and events that were most important to carly believers during that time period. 

The second section of | Chronicles describes the rcign of David as king of Israel. 
It begins with 1 Chronicles ten, when the previous king, Saul, kills himself and David is 
accepted as king of israel. It continues with the story of David’s reign over the kingdom 
and his accomplishments. In 1 Chronicles the twenty-ninth chapter, David offers prayer 


to God, thanking Him and describing the temple that has been built. This prayer is 
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considered “One of the most beautiful of all the prayers in the Biblc.””* The section ends 
with David’s death and the rise of his son Solomon as king. 

Within the Bible, Chronicles functions to provide greater detail to many of the 
storics that have already been told. It makes connections among tribes of Isracl and the 
events that occurred in the ancient world. It also integrates outside texts, offering a 
broader view of those events. While Chronicles does appear to be a commentary on the 
pcople and events that occurred throughout the Old Testament, it also contributes orcater 
detail and a broader picture of understanding about biblical history. 

An analysis of the genre and structure of the verses under consideration offers 
insight inte their contribution to the Bible as a whole. The book of Chronicles has a sort 
of historical nonfiction, recounting events that occurred during their time periods. 
Chronicles was traditionally seen as the “leftover parts” of prior biblical books, offering 
information that was not given im earlier books, but spanning a broad date range. 
Historical nonfiction is valuable to biblical scholars, providing them with a basis for 
understanding the original meaning and purpose of individual verses. 

‘The first book of Chronicles begins with lists of names and then describes David 
as the king of Israel. The lists of names in Chronicles begin wiih the first man, Adam, and 
detail the lineage of the tribes of Israel, the people in Jerusalem and others. ‘The lineage of 
the speetiic groups of people detailed indicates that those groups played a very important 
part in history. Groups included, among others, priests, Levites and soldiers. As the 
author of Chronicles compictes the list of Saul’s family, he continues with the story of 


David, who was accepted by Israel as king after serving Saul. Thus, the structure of 
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Chronicles 1s both list form and narrative; however, there is a logical move from one to 
the other as David 1s highlighted as one of the most important people in the lists of 
lineage. 

Chronicles has been called a midrash, or traditional Jewish commentary, by 
some.’> Because Chronicles includes further detail about many topics discussed 
throughout the Old Testament, it appears to be the author's commentary on those factual 
events. However, others suggest that Chronicles is more of a restatement than a 
commentary. Chronicles presents historical facts; however, Chronicies appears to some to 
be a commentary on previously described information, and Acts is the presentation of 
new material. This is important because where there 1s confusion tn the books of 
Chronicles, scholars can seek clarification elsewhere in the Old Testament. 

The theme of an active God is present in Chronicles. God immediately punishes 
or rewards the kings for their actions. By contrast, other books of the Bible, such as 
Exodus, indicate that God brings wrath upon future gcncrations of sinful men. Chronicles 
deseribes an active God thal takes part in the everyday lives of believers. 

Prayer js a major theme throughout the Bible, and Chronicles highlights the 
importance of prayer. Prayer was an important patt of the lives of Jews and early 
Christians. The tourth chapter sheds light on the prayers of Jabez, which ask for bicssings 
and a larger territory, and arc immediately granted by God. King David’s prayer at the 
end of his life is the focus of 1 Chronicles the twenty-ninth chapter. 

Tn order to effectively interpret a verse of the Bible, one must understand the 


purpose of the text around that verse. It 1s essential to understand the way in which a 
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verse contributes to the underlying purpose of a book as well as the Bible as a whole. ‘The 
immediate context of a verse offers insight to the purpose of the author and the meaning 
to the audience. By reviewing a larger context, one can understand how the verse fits into 
the Christian belief system overall. 

The twenty-ninth chapter of | Chronicles relates the death of David and the 
crowning of his son, Solomon, as the new king. Thus, | Chronicles 29:14 comes at the 
end of the first book of Chronicles and depicts the height of King David's praisc to God. 
In 1 Chronicles 21-29, King David prepares for the construction of a temple.”* Arguably, 
David's greatest accomplishment as a king was to build a temple to honor his God. Upon 
his deathbed, he utters a prayer that praises the Lord. That prayer has been considered 
one of the most beautiful in the Bible.” In 1 Chronicles 29:14, David explains that the 
gifts being given by God’s worshipers did not really come from the people, but [rom God 
Himself because everything that people have comes from God. Thus, people are only 
giving to God what ts already His. Within the context of the book of Chronicles, the verse 
is part of a final praise that thanks God for that which has been given to David’s people 
and cmphasizes the importance of giving it back. 

Within the Bible, | Chronicles 29:14 works to clarify the necessity and honor that 
people should fec] when giving to God. There are many mandates to tithe or give to 
others within the Bible. However, with the building of David’s temple, David indicates 


that people must also give back to the Lord. David depicts giving in a positive light, as an 
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expected act that 1s an honor. For that which one has to pive has already been received 
from God. 

Geographically, the Book of Chronicles was written from the perspective of 
covering the land in and surrounding Judea, The writings describe the people and events 
that occurred in this area. Chronicles was written more than 400 years before Christ. The 
first book of Chronicles begins with the first man- -Adam, and continues through the 
reign of King David in Israel, from approximately 1002 B.C. until 970 B.C.°° Although it 
includes details from the entire Old Testament, it primarily focuses on the time of David 
and thereafter in the kingdom of Israel. At the time of the book’s writing, the kingdom of 
isracl had fallen and there was much conflict in the region.*’ The great Temple of 
Selomon, a focus in Chronicles, had been destroyed, and the Jews had been cxied to 
egypt. By the early sixth century B.C., the Jews were no longer exiled from Israel. 
However, by the fifth century, the Jews had lost much of their focus and identity as a 
community. 

Chronicles was written for second and third generation Jewish exiles who sought 
a purpose. They were only recently removed from exile, and were still negatively 
regarded socially and culturally. Economically, they were rcbuilding; however, they had 


. . . * ? . yt - . . 
little power and few resources in the beginning.”’ Chronicles offers hope with a recitation 
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of the important linc of people from which the Jews were born. It focuses on King David 
and his descendants, leading the Jews ta hope for a Messiah to come {rom his line. 
Chronicles was written during a time of difficulty for the Jews in all aspects of politics, 
economics and society. 

| Chronicles 29:14 describe how carly believers gave to their churches both with 
and without walls. The main theme 1s willful giving by Jews and Christians, which 
conveys a theological message that although the believers of God may face difficulty, 
they should maintain their worship and fulfill the expectations of their God. King David 
prays to God, praising Him for that which has been given to the people of Isracl, and 
indicating that the people will return what has been given. David says to God, “[b}ut who 
am f, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer so willingly after this sort? 
For all things come of thee, and of thine own have we given Thee,” (1 Chronicles 29:14). 
David is asserting that in building a temple in honor of God, and in giving to the church, 
people are rightinily giving back that which belongs to God. Thus, giving to the church is 
not only expected, but should be done willingly. 

David does not distinguish between money, material possessions, time, or any 
other things that God has given to His believers. Thus, one can conclude that David 
meant the followers of God should offer all things back to God. This, of course, does not 
mean that God expects His followers to give without consideration of their own necds, 
However, it docs convey the idea that God expects His followers to willingly give to the 


church without question. 


New Testament 

Acts 2:45 states, “And sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need.” Acts is a New Testament book, originally written in Greck, 
Interpretation of the book has been difficult over the ycars because there are two 
“editions” of Acts—a Western version and an Alexandrian version.*” There are multiple 
theories behind the origination of these editions, which will be discussed later in the 
chapter. Most scholars consider the AJexandrian version to be the authentic, or original, 
text of Acts, and it 1s shorter and less colorful than the Western version. One widely 
accepted theory aitributes the differences in the two versions to be the result of erroneous 
iranslation.”' Several biblical historians have argucd that the longer Western text is the 
result of the assimilation of a Greck text to an ancient Syriac text.** There is concern that 
the book, originally written in Greek, was translated into an Aramaic language in the first 
century A.D. That translation would have involved the normal variation of werds and 
meanings that did not translate literally. Theorists suggest that the Aramaic version may 
have been confused for the original text, thereby requiring a retranslation back to Greek. 
‘This translation back and forth and from secondary sources would present difficulties in 
literal text translation, Some have reyecied this theory as bemg “too complicated,” 
however, this theory would explain the linguistic differences between the Alexandrian 
and Western versions of Acts.” Despite this potential issue with the text of Acts as a 


whole, the verse at issue in this analysis maintains its meaning in both versions. There is 
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no identifiable problem with the addition or omission of information from Acts 2:45. 


Thus, this analysis will consider several modern Western translations of the text of Acts 














2:45, 
English Translation | Original Greek 
And sold their possessions and goods, Kal Ta KTHata Kai Tas Daapers 
and parted them to all men, as every EXITPASKOY Kat displepiov dtd Tad 
man had need. Kadri Gy tis ypsiav clys: 

















Acts 2:45 seems to be a short and simple verse; however, its literal meaning has been 
debated, Followers of the Bible are somewhat confused about the mandate to give. The 
verse is discussing the sharing of things among fellow believers. The King James Version 
is somewhat different than other common versions utilized in the West. The 

New International Version states, “They sold property and possessions to give to anyone 
who had need.” The English Standard Version, “And they were selling their possessions 
and belongings and distributing the proceeds to all, as they had need.” Literally, King 
James indicates that the believers sold material goods and gave them to all men because 
all men have some kind of need. However, other versions seem to indicate that after the 
material goods were sold, the moncy was given only to those who were in need, or the 
“needy.” Thus, all versions seem to affirm that Acts 2:45 is describing a church 
community that sold their material possessions and gave to others; however, the extent to 


whom things were given is debatable. 
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tis widely held that Luke wrote the Book of Acts. Luke was not a Jew, but was a 
Gentile who lived among the Jows.** He was a doctor and travelled throughout 
Jerusalem, Judea, Rome and elsewhere with Paul. Luke is a respected writer of Acts and 
the third Gospel because he only wrote what he knew was truc, The events he describes 
in Acts began as oral accounts told by the people of Judea, Luke wrote down those storics 
that he knew to be truc m an attempt to rebuke the falsehoods that people were spreading 
about Christians.”° 

Acts was written in the last half of the first century A.D.** The book describes 
events that took place after the death of Christ. An indicator of the approximate date is 
the mention of the Province of Cilicia, which was the home of Paul.*’ Cilicia was a 
Roman province that was on inatus from seventeen B.C, to seventy-two A.D.; however, 
Paul would have still used the name, and therefore Luke would have used it as well. Most 
scholars feel certain that the book was written before seventy A.D. because Luke does not 


mention the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem while traveling through that area.”® 
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A more accurate name for the book of Acts is “Acts of the Apostles” or “Acts of 
the Risen Jesus.” The Gospel of Luke ig like a prequc] to Acts, telling the story of Jesus 
up to the day of his death. Acts picks up with the story of the risen Jesus directing and 
teaching “the apostles through the Holy Spirit.”*” A person wanting to know the story of 
Jesus and the way in which Jesus impacted the world would greatly benefit from reading 
Luke’s writings. Acts is both an account of oral tradition as well as a direct continuation 
of the Gospel of Luke. 

As discussed previously, there are two major versions of the Book of Acts— the 
Alexandrian text and the Western text.“' Bruce M. Metzger, “one of the most influential 
New Testament scholars of the twentieth century,” has analyzed the issue at ercat 
length.” Metzger asserts that although the Alexandrian text is often regarded as the 
original, or authentic, text of Acts, there are competing thcories.”* The Alexandrian and 
Western versions of Acts differ significantly in length and in detail. The Wesiern version 
1s approximately 10% longer than the Alexandrian version, and it is more colorful with 
descriptions. Although these texts arc different in detail, the stories and general themes 


are the same. 
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There are several theories that address the differences in the Alexandrian and 
Western versions of Acts. The theory that the differences occurred with translation from 
the original Greek to other languages was discussed 1n the textual issues and translation 
section of this exegctical analysis. However, it 1s unlikely that the differences between 
the Alexandrian and Western versions of Acts are attributable to mistranslation alone. 
Other major theories include the following: both texts from one author, alteration from 
oral reading, interpolation and deliberate cditing. 

Several biblical scholars have suggested that Luke may have written both the 
Alexandrian and Western versions of Acts.** Jcan Leclerc first proposed this theory, but 


wats 


“Yater rejected his own hypothesis.”~ More recentiy, Bishop J.B. Lightfoot and German 
professor Freidrich Blass have adopted this view. Blass has suggesied that the shorter 
Western version was a “rough draft” thal was later edited when Luke presented a copy to 
his friend Theophilus, Because Luke was the original writer, he may have exercised the 
freedom of making additions and deletions to the text. Blass indicates that the 
Alexandrian version was more polished than the Westcrn version, and would have been 
“treasured and preserved in the Roman church.”"* 

Although this theory 1s plausible, many scholars rejected it because of the 
deletions that occur in the text. It would make sense that Luke polished and added to his 


original version, but there is no identifiable motivation for Luke to have deleted certain 


details. Metzger indicates that those deletions were short in Jength, but provided 
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important detail in many situations."’ Further, there are instances where the Western 
version contradicts the Alexandrian version. For example, in Acts 21:16, the author 
describes “a break in his journcy from Cacsarea to Jerusalem at the house of Mnason.’**® 
In the Alexandrian version, the author implies that Mnason lives in Jerusalem, instead of 
on the roadway to the city. Other mdications that this theory 1s not accurate involve 
examples in the Western text of exaggeration, emphasis and elaboration that typically 
occur in revisions of biblical texts.”” 

As it relates to possible alterations from oral readings, Irish biblical scholar 
George Salmon offered an alternative theory to account for the two versions of Acts.*° 
Salmon suggested that Luke recited the book, which included explanatory statements and 
additional cxamples. Those readings may have resulted in a second edition being written 
down by those in the audience. Although it 1s possible that Luke gave readings of his text, 
and it is plaussble that he inserted more description during those oral recitations, it is 
unlikely that anyone would have preserved those comments in written form.” [f they had, 
there would likcly be more than one other version of the text. 

A widcly held belief that explains the differences in the Alexandrian and Western 
versions of Acts involves the interpolation of scribes. Interpolation is the addition of 


materials not written by the original author into a manuscript. In the time after the death 
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of Jesus, the church did not hold the text of the New Testament as sacred.*” Thus, scribes 
often modified sections of the text to incorporate personal belicfs, ora] tradition and other 
details. Although their purpose was not malicious, this has been a constant dilemma for 
scholars. Interpolation by scribes resulted in a “wild and uncontrolled growth of the text 
during the first and sccond centuries.” Because scribes were known to both add to and 
delete from biblical texts, it is difficult to know whether the Alexandrian or Western 
version of Acts would have been original undcr this theory. 

There are two theories regarding the deliberate editing of the text of Acts. One 
suggests that the Alexandrian version was the original and the other proposes that the 
Western version was first.°’ Biblical scholars James Hardy Ropes and R.P.C. Hanson 
suggested that the Alexandrian text is a more accurate work of the original author and 
that the Western version represents a deliberate modification by a separate Western 
reviser.”’ Ropes suggest that the Western version was created by the church specifically 
for inclusion in the New Testament. On the opposite side of the argument, Albert C. 
Clark, a Latin professor at the University of Oxford, opined that the Western text was the 
original and the Alexandrian version was a deliberate modification. Clark originally 
theorized that the deletions were accidental omission; however, he revised that theory 


because of the consistency with which deletions occur in the Alexandrian edition. Clark 
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suggested that an Alexandrian reviscr abbreviated the book of Acts to eliminate 
information that he thought scrved no purpose, or simply as a matter of taste.°° 

Acts begins with a prologue addressed to Theophilus, and it references the 
author’s “earlier book,” which would have becn the Gospel] of Luke (Acts 1:1-2}. The 
author continues with a narrative set in Jerusalem about the apostles. The apostles select 
Matthias to take the place of Judas among The Twelve (Acts 1:12-26). Acts describes the 
Holy Spirit descending upon the apostles, grving them the power to speak in tongues, 
perform miracles and convert many to early Christianity through baptism (Acts 2-3). Acts 
describes the spread of Christianity through the Gentiles as Peter and the apostles spread 
the word of God (Acts 3: 1-22), Acts continues describing Paul’s ministry and new 
religious laws are established as old ones are refuted (Acts 8-28). For example, Peter has 
a viston commanding him to eat animals that were deemed “unclean” in the Old 
Testament. Peter declares that no animal is unclean that God has created. From the 
Council of Jerusalom came the Apostolic Decree, which provided that Gentile converts to 
Christianity were not required to comply with most of Mosaic Law (Acts 15:19-21), For 
cxample, circumcision was not a requirement lor the Gentiles. However, other laws 
regarding fornication and the worship of idols were maintained. The apostles appear to be 
universalizing Christianity—makinge it a religion, which all pcople could follow. 

Acts functions within the Bible as an historical account of the acts of the apostics, 
Although some of the events were discussed clsewhere in the Bible, Acts offers a broad 
view of how those acts fit into the spread of Christianity. Luke also describes the spread 


of Christianity to the Gentiles and new religious expectations that came with the growth 
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of the church.”’ Luke offers clarification of those expectations as they are conveyed 
through the Holy Spirit. The apostics are some of the most recognized followers of God 
and teachers of the scripture. Thus, Acts is one of the most important books, bringing 
their stories together. 

As was mentioned in the compositional history section, the Book of Acts exists in 
two distinct versions.°* Although some verses within the book have differing meanings 
and details between the two texts, there is little difference in Acts 2:45. T'urther, its 
meaning within the Book of Acts has been maintained. Acts describes the acts of the 
twelve apostles as told by Luke. Luke was concerned that people were telling false storics 
about Christians, so his purpose with Acts was to present factual information about carly 
Christians and Christianity as a new rehgion. 

Acts 2:45 is part of a description of the first Christian church. Luke describes the 
first Christians and their daily lives.°” Luke indicates that the first group of Christians to 
worship together as a church ate togcther, prayed togcther and “shared all that they had,” 
(Acts 2:42-44). Acts 2:45 specifically stales the way in which the first Christians sharcd 
with one another. Not only did they share food, but also their matcrial possessions. 
Adams asserts that, “Christians today can learn much from what [Luke] writes.”°? In fact, 
Acts 2:45 offers much to Christians who question the necessity of giving to others and 


the extent to which they should give. 
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Within the Bible, Acts 2:45 offers an explicit confirmation regarding God’s 
mandate to give unto others, Luke’s writing offers an example. Further, while many Old 
Testament mandates were altered or omitted, Acts 2:45 serves as a reminder that God 
continues to expect His followers to share among one another and to give that which they 
have received. Modern Christians sometimes question the meaning of giving to others 
pursuant to the Bible. Acts 2:45 18 a clear indication that all previous meanings of giving 
continue into the New Testament. 

Chronicles and Acts were written nearly 500 years apart. Acts is located in the 
land surrounding Judea. The book describes the people and events that occurred in this 
area. Because of the range in time, the historical context in which the book was wrilten 1s 
diverscly different as well. 

Acts was written during the second half of the first century, and during the 
existence of a very different historical atmosphere than the one during which Chronicles 
was written. However, it too focuses on the expectations of God regarding willful giving. 
Acts tells the story of the apostles and their acts throughout lsrael and surrounding lands. 
[t was written to dispel falsehoods about Christianity, a newly forming religion, which 
were rampant at the time of the writing of Acts.°' Thus, the intended audience was not 
only Christians, but alse others who sought to oppress them. During the time im which 
Acts was written, Christians were severely oppressed politically, socially and 
economically. Although they shared a similar culture with the Jews, who were in power, 
their religion was an abomination in the cyes of most Jews. Jews held political power and 


wielded this power against Christians to the extent that many were pul to death. 
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Christians were social outcasts and they were eventually economically wounded as well. 
This highlights the importance of Acts 2:45, which tells of carly Christians sharing food, 
material belongings and money so that they could all survive. 

An analysis of the genre and structure of the verses under consideration offers 
insight into their contribution to the Bible as a whole. Acts 1s a compilation of stories 
about cvents that took place, and it covers a smal] span of dates, unlike the Book of 
Chronicles. Instead, Acts focuses on events after the death of Jesus and during the lives 
of the Aposile. Historical nonfiction is valuable to biblical scholars, providing them with 
a basis for understanding the original ineaning and purpose of individual verses. 

The structure of Acts identifies the importance of the information being convcyed. 
The book is a group of starics divided by the geographical area in which Luke traveled. It 
begins in Jerusalem and moves to Judea, Samaria, Syria, Asia Minor and then into 
Europe ta Rome. Acts focuses on the events that occurred in those areas as directed by 
the Holy Spirit. Instead of focusing on the history of the Jews, as Chronicles does, Luke 
presents storics that depict the universal impact of Jesus’ message. He shows how the 
world is being impacted by the Acts of the Apostles. The story-telling structure of Acts is 
interesting and easy to read, unlike the beginning of Chronicles, which often distracts 
casual readers of the Bible. Another major difference between the two bouks is the way 
in which facts are presented. However, there is some debate on this issue. Acts presents 
information that docs not occur elscwhere in the Bible in a purely factual manner. Both 
Chronicles and Acts present historical facts; however, Chronicles appcars to some to be a 
commentary on previously described information and Acts is the presentation of new 


m4 


material. This 1s important because where there is confusion in the books of Chronicles, 
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scholars can seek clarification elsewhere in the Old Testament. Where there arc issues 
with Acts, scholars must access historical documents outside of the Bible for 
clarification. In reading scripture, clarification becomes relevant when researching 
themes, expcricnces or topics. There are several themes that are presented when 
researching the Book of Acts. 

For example, the theme of an active God 1s present in both Chronicles and Acts. 
In Chronicles, God immediately punishes or rewards the kings for their actions. By 
contrast, other books of the Bible, such as Exodus, indicate that God brings wrath upon 
future generations of sinful mon (Exodus 33-34). In Acts, God works directly through the 
Holy Spirit. When the Holy Spirit directs the apostles, they speak in tongues and create 
miracles, Beth Acts and Chronicles describe an active God that takes part in the everyday 
lives of believers. 

A second major theme in the book of Acts is the universality of Christianity.” 
The Book of Acts details the spread of Christianity and the growing universality of it. 
Wlule Ged once favored the tribes of [sracl, Acts shows that even the Gentiles are worthy 
of God’s kingdom. In fact, not only are both Jews and Gentiles worthy of God, but Acts 
works to include the traditions and belicfs of the Genttics as well. For example, Peter 
asserts that no food is unclean and circumcision was not a requirement for the Gentiles. 
Christianity becomcs more universally melusive m Acls, as the teachings of Jesus are for 
everyone, not just the Jews. 

Further, throughout Acts, the impoverished and oppressed are praised whereas the 


wealthy are slated. Women, the poor and the persecuted Christians are all a focus in Acts. 
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In Acts 9:36, Joppa is praised for “dog good and helping the poor.” An angel tells 
Comelius in Acts 10:4 that his “prayers and gifts to the poor have come up as a memorial 
offering before God.” The theme of giving to those in need was also a focus in Acts 2:45. 
Additionally, the author highlights prayer as a major theme in Acts, which ts a 
consistent theme throughout the Bible. Chronicles and Acts focus on the importance of 
prayer. Prayer was an important part of the lives of Jews and carly Christians and the 
books focus on its power and necessity. In Acts 1:24, the apostles prayed to the Lord for 
guidance in selecting a new apostic to take the place of Judas. Barnabas and Saul fasted 
and prayed prior to going on a missionary journey in Acts 13:3. Acts 10:2 asserts that 
devout men “prayed to God always.” Acts 2:45 is part of a prayer that describes the 
constant prayer by the carly church. The scripture further describes willful giving by the 
believers of God. The verse states that members of the first Christan congregation “sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had need,” (Acts 
2:45). Luke specifically states that possessions and goods, or material objects, were sold 
during this time. This indicates that even “the rich sold thcir estates, and divided them 
among the poor, or gave them such a portion thereof as their present cxigencies 
required.”*’ Further, Luke does not indicate that the first Christians restricted their giving 
to thetr households, but instead “all men.” However, “all men” would have meant within 
their societies.°* Thus, Christians worked together, supported cach other, and willingly 


gave what they had extra if others were in need. 
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In conclusion, both | Chronicles 29:14 and Acts 2:45 assert that willful giving is 
expected of God’s followers. Together, these verses describe expected giving to the 
church and te others who are in need. In both situations, “church” describes a 
congregation, both with walls and without. Modern Chnistians would do well to consider 
the unplications in these verses and apply them to their lives. God gives freely to His 
believers, and expects that they sive back to Him in return. This type of giving would 
meluade gifts to the church with walls. God also expects Christians to share among 
themselves, break bread and worship together, which will result in assisting one another 
when they are in need. Although these theological implications were asserted morc than 


two thousand years ago, they can, and should, be applied today. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The concept of giving to the church, or stewardship, 1s not a new one for it has 
existed as long as humanity and Christianity have known each other, from the time of the 
Old Testament, through the New Tcstament, and over the subsequent Christian 
generauions in the universe. Throughout the world, Christian stewardship 1s a central 
religious theme and a fundamental guide for the practice of Christian life, since the 
biblical foundations of Christianity arc very clear on the aspect of worship through 
giving. In this respect, the gospel teaches Christians to worship God through generous 
giving of not just their finances and material possessions, but also their time and talents, 
and doing so is service to God. Benevolence and hospitality are ideal Christian traits that 
all true Christian believers are expected to embrace in the kingdom of God, since all 
things belong to the Lord, and human beings are the keepers of God’s creation. In this 
respect, Christians bear the sole responsibility of taking care of God's creation through 
benevolence and hospitality, by making good usc of their God-granted gifts such as lime, 
talents, and material possessions. Throughout the Old Testament to the New Testament, 
the Bible refers to Chrisuian stewardship as the foundation of true Christian living, and 


this has been witnessed in the practice of Christianity through the twenty first century 
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through church bencvolence missions that have helped the poor and the needy alike.' 
This paper will examine giving to the church from a historical perspective by revisiting 
the Old Testament period, around the time the temple was completed, to look at how 
Christians in the early church shared their possessions. Furthermore, this paper traces 
stewardship through the twenty first century and the manner in which it has enabled 
benevolence and ministry work, particularly with respect to the black church and their 
support for colleges, schools, and their communities. 

Stewardship refers to the theological belief that human beings are the custodians 
of the world,’ or the responsibility that Christians have in maintaining and using their 
God-pgranted. gifts wisely, as His collaborators mn the work of creation, redeinption, as 
well as sanctification.’ According to the illustrations given in the passages of the Old 
Testament such as Kings 4:6 and Isaiah 36:3. a steward is simply somcone who looks 
over the household. One of the best examples of a steward in the Bible is Joseph, as he 
served as the keeper of Potiphar’s house in Genesis 39:4-6. 

The concept of stewardship in the Bible gocs beyond merely serving, since it 
encompasses aspects of generosity and hospitality. Abraham and Sarah provide a good 
model of what Christian stewardship should be concerned with, when they showed 


hospitality and generosity to the three strangers who stopped at their house one day.’ The 
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Old Testament principles concerning the stewardship of material goods can be 
summarized elfectively in Proverbs 3:9-10, which highlights that believers give to honor 
the Lord and to make a confession of their faith. The scripture also notes that believers 
give gifts for God’s use while trusting in the Lord’s generosity that supersedes all human 
knowledge and understanding.” 

The concept of stewardship involves both our finances and our willingness to 
contribute them to the agents of social change, but it also extends further to encompass 
everything we arc and everything we do as Christians in God’s world of creations.° Just 
as the Christian church cannot survive without the financial support of Christian believers 
in the face of the current practicalities of the physical world, it also cannot thrive without 
the love, care, and time of the congregation. In this respect, the concept of Christian 
stewardship in the practical world of the church implies service with one’s finances, time, 
and talents for the benefit of others; by doing so, Christians benefit from God's 
generosity since He is the creator of everything in the world. The church is at the core of 
human service through benevolence and hospitality programs that target the needy and 
the poor in society, since the essence of stewardship from a religious point of view is to 
serve others. 

Christian stewardship is indeed commussioned by God, right from the time of 
creation when He put man in charge of all creation by asking him to have domimon over 
other creations. God also commissioned stewardship when Fle pul man in the Garden of 


Eden and asked him to tend to it, which, when translated, simply means scrvice to the 
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garden; takcn from these two perspectives, stewardship incvitably implics service to 
ensure that God’s creation survives and thrives. The greatest challenge for Christians in 
the twenty first century is how to protect our cndangered planct from the catastrophic 
consequences of human actions that threaten our very cxistence as custodians of the 
environment.’ For instance, the planet is faced with the threats of global warming, 
depletion of energy reserves, and extinction of many plant and animal species, among 
other critical coneerns for the environment. Christians have to play a role by exercising 
God’s gencrously granted authority to restore order in the chaotic planet while supporting 
thetr brothers and sisters to live to their full potential through servant Icadership. 

Throughout the Old Testament, the concept of stewardship begins and ends with 
God as the Creator of the universe and everything that 1s in it; God delegated the 
custodianship of all His creation to the human beings in Genesis when He asked Adam 
and Eve to rule over the creation on His behalf.* Lhe implication of this is that Christians 
give what they have because it all belongs to the Lord and they only possess God’s 
creation as His delegates: Abraham acknowledges this fact when he goes to inake a 
sacrifice of his son by declaring that everything he bas belongs to the Lord. 

Later in Deuteronomy 25:19, when the Israelites are just about to take possession 
of the Promised Tand, they are reminded not to ever forget that the land is God’s gift and 
inheritance to them and as temporal tenants, their administration of the land was limited 
to the use of the resources cntrusted to them as God’s stewards. The concept of 


stewardship is highlighted through the rules governing the usage of the land, which 
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required the Israelites to till the land only for s1x years, leaving il fallow and unused on 
the seventh year ta allow ithe poor to get food from it and the wild animals to eat what 
remains. 

The laws governing the Year of Jubilee in the Old Testament also highlight the 
concept of stewardship, as every filth year was consecrated as a fresh start throughout the 
land of Israel, as secn in Leviticus 25: 8-54; during this time, outcasts and predigal sons 
returned to their homes while debts were forgiven.’ Immediately, the people had settled 
down in the promised land, and the Lord makes a claim on the promise their forefather, 
Jacob, made to give back a tenth portion of all produce; the people begin to uphold put 
aside a tenth portion of all sced of the land or of the fruits of the trees for the Lord as 
tithe. In Deuteronomy 26:1-14, God commands the people of Israel to give the first fruits 
of all their crops and livestock as tithe of their produce in support of the temple 
worship. | ° 

The people indeed honored the Lord by generously giving the first fruits of their 
produce with thanksgiving to the Lord, and thts tithe is used to fced the poor, the widows, 
and the orphans in the land of Israel. The songs of worship and praise of the Old 
‘Testament covenant people alsa contain numerous references and reminders of the Lord 
as the sole Creator of the universe and all creation in it, thereby highlighting their 
thorough understanding of the principles of stewardship, The people of Israel upheld the 
culture of tithes and offerings, which included three main tithes, the first one being the 


tithe of the Levites, and the second one being a celebration of domestic products tithe: the 
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third, and most significant tithe was the Charity tithe, an expression of worship of God as 
the owner and giver of everything. The Israclites took the celebration tithe of agricultural 
products to the temple in Jerusalem and the whole family atc the tithe in the temple 
precincts; celebrating the harvest in the temple with their families in God’s presence was 
a sign of appreciation for the blessings from God in the form of the wonderful harvest.'! 
The charity tithe took place every three years and the Israclites stored their tithes 1m their 
hometowns for use by the Levites, who had not been allotted land alongside other tribes; 
the widows, orphans, as well as resident aliens who were considered poor and 
marginalized in the Old Testament, could also draw from these food reserves. The 
Israelites gave gencrously to help the necdy in their hometowns so that the Lord would 
continue to bless their work; the gencrous contributions to the food storchouse ensured 
that the Levites as well as the poor and marginalized groups of people did not starve. 
The Levite tithe was taken to the temple as an offcring to the Lord to compensate 
the Levites for not having any sort of agriculture-based income like the rest of the 
Israelite tribes who had been allotted land for tilling; tithing in the Old ‘estament 
highlights a number of points of significance today.'* Firstly, it shows that the Israelites 
approached tithing as an opportunity for celebrating the gencrosity of God and expressing 
gratitude for it. Secondly, tt was a cans of providing for the poor and marginalized in 
society; in this regard, the Old Testament highlights gencrosity and hospitality as the 
obligations of all Christians who regard themselves as God’s people. In other references, 
the Old Testament also highlights that tithing was used to aid the clergy personnel in their 


daily work in the temple. 
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The Israclites brought gifts to the Lord for the building of the temple in First 
Chronicles 29:9; the Bible records that cven David was overwhelmed by the outpouring 
of generosity that was expressed by the people of Israel who gave freely and 
wholeheartedly.’ David, too, acknowledges that everything belongs to the Lord when he 
prays and says that he had given willingly and with honest intent that which belonged lo 
God. Overall, the Old Testament teachings on stewardship highlight three basic 
principles. Firstly, that God owns everything; secondly, that believers are responsible for 
their management of God’s resources; and thirdly, that giving is an expression of worship 
that acknowledges God*s ownership of all things. 

The concept of stewardship in the twenty first century has increasingly become 
clusive lo practicing Christians, siuce they only find it palatable as a mere theological 
principle, but not as a call to true discipleship and Christian living. A large proportion of 
Christians in the twenty first century would be free to accept the concept of stewardship 
in its abstract sense, but when it comes to the actual practicalities of life, they are slightly 
reluctant to embrace it wholly since it thoroughly impinges on tangible realities. 
Nonctheless, the concept of stewardship as expounded in the Old Testament is still 
relevant to the church in the twenty first century, and it is at the core of all forms of 
charity and ministry works that many churches today get involved with, especially in the 
black church, which supports colleges, schools, and coinmunilties. Christians today are 
still guided by the stewardship principle of God’s ownership of all creation to give out 
not only their materia! possessions, but also their time and talents m support of Christian 


ministries and social charities in the community. 
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The understanding of stewardship in the twenty first ecntury must go beyond 
inatters of finances because the Old Testament principles of stewardship encompass the 
aspect of submitting to God in all spheres of life; the crisis in the church today regarding 
the difficulties in mecting financial goals of ministry has been attributed to the problem 
of discipleship. The concept of stewardship has been slightly underplayed today because 
the essence of discipleship has been lost by the church.’* The knowledge of what it means 
to be a follower of Christ in the twenty first century is limuled to a scrics of creeds and a 
set of prayers unlike before. The church of this century is defined by disciples who have 
no problem taking up their cross, only requiring that it is light to bear and fitting within 
their schedules and lifestyles. A visitation of the Old Testament implication of 
stewardship yiclds wonderful lessons for the church today. The Old Testament highlights 
the fundamentals of giving to the Lord and what it ineans to be a God’s steward, ideals 
that have long been forgotten by the present church in North America, in particular. 

The black church ministers to a large population of the African American 
congregation in the United States, and they engage in a lot of benevolent activities and 
ministry work with the principles of stewardship at the core. Most black churches in the 
United States date back to the post-slavery period, when a majority of the freed slaves 
continued to crcate congregations and church facilities that led to the cultural distinction 
of communitics and worship. The freed slaves established a unique and empowcring form 
of Christiamty that highlighted the African spiritual traditions of generosity and 
hospitality; the African American tradition of worshiping together and caring for other’s 


necds through principles of stewardship has been entrenched throughout the centuries. 
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These black churches have increasingly become the centers for communities, 
since they served as school grounds in the wake of the Civil War, providing soctal 
welfare to the African American populations including providing for the ncedy and the 
underprivileged individuals. Furthermore, the black churches established schools, 
orphanages, as well as prison ministries, thercby fostering strong community 
organizations as well as providing spiritual and political leadership to the black 
community, particularly during the Civil Rights Movement. Since the black church in the 
United States started as a protest and revolutionary reaction against slavery and racism, it 
undertook the burden of freemg the black community through stewardship; for instance, 
the free black congregation in the state of Pennsylvania provided aid and comfort to 
slaves who escaped and helped them build new lives. 

Based on these early foundations of stewardship, the black church has engaged in 
plenty of missions aimed at transforming the African American communities through the 
twenty first century.” The hospitality and generosity of African American congregations 
has played a fundamental role in the ministries of the black church throughout the 
century. The church has been able to support many benevolent programs targcting the 
needy and the less fortunate in socicty, as well as those affected by pandemics and other 
challenging, life-threatening events, thereby strengthening the community, Throughout 
the history of the black community, the black church has played a fundamental role in 
enlightening the black socicties through a wide-range of programs and ministries; black 
preachers such as Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. provided leadership through the Civil 


Rights Movement, which encouraged education and economic developinent. 
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Since the establishment of the first black schools and colleges of training in the 
United States, the black church has continued its stewardship in funding the growth and 
development of these institutions through the twenty first century; the black church 
congregation contributes towards the maintenance of these schools and the provision of 
essential social services to the communities they serve. Middle-class women tn the black 
church have declared themselves through organized civil socicties that have sought to 
report the numerous social matters affecting the African American community in the 
twenty first century.'° Furthermore, these societies have provided job training 
opportunities and reading education, while working to unprove the living conditions of 
the black communities. The women have helped to raise money for the African church 
missions while alleviating the burden of poverty, violence, drug abuse, and racism, as 
well as establishing prison ministrics in the community. Overall, the black church has 
continuously provided the moral and ethical Icadership for the Afmcan American 
community through giving hope, faith, and joy to the black congregations over the 
years.” 

The Aftican American society has survived numerous atrocities in its history, 
from the liberation struggles in the era of slavery to the subsequent years of racial 
segrcgation, due to the stewardship of the black church. '§ The black church has 


commitied to spreading the message of hope, freedom, and liberation, while continuously 
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providing solutions for the African American community. The church has understood its 
role in an increasingly transforming world as that of addressing al] aspects of human 
existence, rather than mercly focusing on the message of the kingdom, yet the 
congregation it preaches to is beleaguered by social challenges.'” The black church has 
become more holistic to address a broad spectrum of issues that he outside the spiritual 
realm; the black church is now aggressively preaching about socio-economic, 
educational, as well as cultural empowerment, alongside its spiritual liberation message. 
The church has conceptualized stewardship as redemption theology that 
encompasses the double meaning of liberation and confederation, in which the black 
church’s purpose is to liberate individuals from all human-caused states and 
circumstances.~’ The black church has also provided a foundation for all other forms of 
legitimate benevolent, social, entrepreneurial, and mutual aid movements that exist in the 
United States today. Throughout the century, the black community has demonstrated 
ercat ability and willingness to stick together as a united people, and the black church has 
played a very fundamental role in solidifying this togethemess. *’ Denominational 
barriers often have Irttle impact when there is a necd for the community to rally behind a 
common course like justice, freedom, and hberation of the black community, which has 


often becn marginalized due to the brutalities and oppression of the white racist socicty.”* 
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Ultimately, we can trace the roots of the concept of stewardship in the history of 
the church from the onset of creation, when God commissions man to take care of all 
creation, to the times of the biblical forefathers like Abraham and Moses, and through the 
history of the covenant pcople of Israel in the Old Testament. Stewardship is a central 
aspect of the Christian faith, and service, benevolence, and hospitality are crucial aspects 
of Christian worship of the Lord; Christians are responsible for serving God by taking 
care of God’s creation in making good use of their material possessions, time, and talents. 
The Old Testament provides the fundamental principles of giving to the Lord as worship: 
firstly, the central principle of stewardship is that God, as the Creator of the universe and 
everything in it, 1s the principle owner of everything under the sun; secondly, the Old 
Testament 1s clear that believers are responsible for their management of God’s 
resources, and they do so as God’s stewards; and finally, the Old Testament teaches that 


giving is an expression of worship that acknowledges God’s ownership of all things. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Many theologians indicated that the concepts vary as it relates to liberation 
theology. Most agree that it is among the movement of sacial change that upholds an 
understanding of Christian faith as a continuous obligation of self-liberation of the poor. 
It emphasizes the interrelatcdness of conflicting structures of domination and oppression, 
due to its stress on political, social, and ecclesial praxis. It 1s inultidisciplinary and has 
come to have value far beyond institutional churches and academic theology. There are 
different types of liberation theology, which mcelude feminist, Latin American, and black, 
cach of them characterized by a unique viewpoint, but they all share an obligation to 
social justice. All liberation theologies arc situated in contemporary movements and 
political struggles, which are usually referred to as praxis by liberation theologians, as 
they are not only means of objective but also points of departure. 

It is important to note that liberation theology arose from Latin America, 
necessitated. by unjust political, socio-economic and cultural conditions in those regions. 
it originated in the 1950s and 1960s, predominantly within the Catholic Church, who 
protested against social injustices at the time. 

Starting in the 1960s, a great wind of renewal blew through the churches. They 

began to take their social mission scriously: lay persons committed themselves to 

work among the poor, charismatic bishops and priests encouraged the calls for 


progress and national modernization. Various church organizations promoted 
understanding of and improvements in the living conditions of the people: 
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movements such as Young Christian Students, Young Christian Workers, Young 

Christian Agriculturalists, the Movement for Basic Education, groups that set up 

educational radio programs, and the [first base ecclesial communities .' 

There are four theologians that laid the foundation for liberation theology and they 
include: Gustavo Gutierrez, Juan Luis Segundo, Hugo Assmann and Lucio Gera.” From 
the Protestant perspective the noted theologians are Emilio Castro, Julio de Santa Ann, 
Rubem Alves and Jose Miguez Bonino.” Through these authors’ work came the 
presentation of liberation theology, which was also noted as a “lundamcntal theology.” Il 
was noted as a fundamental theology because it served, “As an opening up of new 
horizons and perspectives that gave a new outlook on the whole of theology.” As 
liberation theology progressed it addressed the doctrinal content, which focused on 
“Spirituality, Christology and ecclesiology.” 

A plan of liberation involves the oppressed “coming together, coming to find out 
the cause of oppression, operating in coordinated fashion, coming to understand their 
situation through method of conscientization, and organizing themsclves into 
movements,” The term “liberation theology” was first coined by the Peruvian priest 


Gustavo Gutierrez in his famous 1971 book, 4 Theology of Liberation. Others who 
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areatly contributed towards the success of the movement included Oscar Romero of El 
Salvador, Leonardo Boff of Brazil, Juan Luis Segundo of Uruguay and Jon Sobrino 
of Spain.’ 

When it comes to Black theclogy, there are several theologians who are notable in 
the field, including James Conc, Marvin McMickle, Cornel West, Obrey Hendricks and 
John Wesley. All of which believe that Christianity 1s the needed answer to the present 
day challenges for those who are oppressed. James Cone writes in his work A Black 
Theology that, “Christian theology is a theology of liberation.”® Dr. Lester A. McCorm 
further builds the case in his work, Standing on Holy Common Ground: An Africentric 
Ministry Approach To Prophetic Community Engagement, by stating that, 

At its heart, Black theology is practical, and its ultimate aim is liberation of the 

oppressed. The subjects and objects of liberation are people who live in 

communities that have been marginalized by racial, political and economic 
injustice.” 
Therefore, it is clearly mdicated that clergy are expected to be the leaders used by God to 
empower others to actions. 

James Cone says, “Unfortunately, American white theology has not been involved 
in the strugele for black liberation.”'” The hopeless task and resultant inaction of trying to 
change these structures perpetuate the oppression, hence the oppressed people start to sec 


themselves as victims and act in ways that reinforce their intellect of powerlessness. This 


process entails both action and reflection: ernpowerment arises as reficction leads to 
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action to change oppressive structures. Often the oppressive is cmpowered through the 
use of various strategies. 

Obrey Hendricks identified Jesus as a strategist that empowered people in his 
work The Politics of Jesus. One example used by Hendricks 1s the strategy that Jesus 
used to teach the disciples the Lord’s Prayer. The casc ts built on the fact that Jesus was 
teaching the disciples the act of selflessness through the instructions of the prayer. 

The methodology for serving the people contained m the Lord’s Prayer 1s the 

methodology Jesus himself uscd...he treated their necds as holy... Apparently, 

what drew people to Jesus and established his credibility was his selfless service 
to them." 
The relevancy of teaching the disciples sclflessness is important for the current day 
culture because it serves as the remedy when dealing with a sclfish culture. Further, as 
those who are oppressed experience the light of Christ through selfless acts of others, it 
empowers them to overcome the challenges in which they are facing as a result of the 
oppression. 

James Cone further posits that, “Christian theology is never just a rational study 
of God. Rather it is a study of God’s liberating activity in the world, God’s activity on 
behalf of the oppressed.” When evaluating the thought provoking sentiments of Cone, it 
is evident that the responsibility of empowerment is with thosc identified as the Body of 


Christ. Christians have been empowered with the freedom of salvation. With the 


freedom, the expectation is to empower others who are marginalized and disenfranchised. 
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“Justice 1s the structure necessary for the human expression of human freedom. To be 
God, God must protect both the freedom and the structure of human behavior.” 

Black theology is a theology of liberation because it arises from an identification 
with the oppressed blacks of America who seck to interpret the gospel of Jesus in light of 
the black condition.'* Consequently, various theologians have examined the liberation 
theology as it relates lo economic justice and empowering the poor. ‘The current study 
examines the effectiveness of liberation theology on cconomic justicc, as well as 
empowerment of the poor and oppressed people. Various studics have demonstrated that 
it is possible to integrate the liberation theology to human empowerment in promoting 
economic ustice. 

There is scarce literature regarding the efficacy of liberation theology in 
association with cconemic justice and empowering the poor. The discussions, findings 
and conclusions of this study provide more insight on the cffectiveness of libcration 
theology on socio-economic justice. Results from this study also add to existing 
knowledge regarding the integration of liberation theology to economic justice and 
authorizing the poor. 

According to Karla Krogsrud Miley, Michacl O’ Melia, and Brenda DuBots, 
empowerment 1s considered a desired state to be achieved and the way of accomplishing 
that stale. It involves mastery, an ability to cffect change, a scnse of competence and 


strength.’ Achieving logic of competence occurs within the situation of an individual’s 
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experience with their surroundings. According to O’Melia, critical importance of 
perspective is emphasized in the empowerment process.'° Based on experience, one 
creates their interpretation of the worid and personal perception of themsclves. 
Assumptions about themselves and their world, which construct a personal reality, are 
created based on people’s interactions. 

This building of reality shapes not only a person’s behavior but also their 
thinking. Lack of success comes from the experience of many, mostly the oppressed, in 
dealing with their environment. This is frequently supposed as a personal failure. This 
sense of disappointment is internalized and demoralizes a person’s feclings of 
compelence. Many interact with their envtronment mm ways that contribute to a sense of 
powerlessness and strengthen their sense of failure, Helplessness and hopelessness 
trequently accompany the increased likelihood of continued oppression and a sense of 
powerlessness.’ Support is required in order fo sustain personal empowerment, and this 
is obtained by being close to others who share the a common concer and provides 
needed support and encouragement; this will move the problem from personal concern to 
collective concern, The Foundation for developing and implementing transformational 
strategies is provided by building alliances with others around shared concerns. 

According to O’Mclia, empowerment highlights the significance of understanding 
the relationship between the economic context behind personal problems.'® The process 


of empowerment promotes mdividual awareness of a personal situation and improves the 
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capacity to act to promote the required change. In regards to empowerment and liberal 
theology, social workers provide assistance to poor individuals who are facing a Joss of 
self-control and have been marginalized and isolated. These conditions affect a personal 
sense of competence and cause a person to compromise their ability to solve problems 
effectively.’ To sustain individual empowerment, adequate support is necded and can be 
achicved by working with others to obtain the required support and encouragement. This 
assists in externalizing the problems that arise and it changes it [rom personal issues to 
collective issues. Developing alliances with other people within the shared issues also 
promotes the foundation for implementing and developing the necessary strategies for 
change.*” 

Miley, O’Melia, and DuBois explained that economics is constdered to be the 
central sense of production, distribution, as well as consumption of wealth within 
society.” It is the key theme of liberation theology, and it is mainly concerned with 
major issues associated with the ways in which economic firms correlate with the historic 
experience of humanity and to the unlmmited value of the poor to God. Hannah Lewis 
explained that liberation theology is considered important in poor countrics where there is 
underdevelopment and increased rates of poverty.”* Liberation theology and economics 


have considerable effects on church organizations, and this varies from the grassroots of 
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social movements throughout the developing world to non-governmental firms in 
industrialized nations.” 

According to Marcella Althaus-Reid, Itheration theology is considercd important 
for the reality of injustice done to the poor, or rather, the oppression of poor people.” It 
mainly focuses on the poor, which are highly dedicated to change in terms of reflection. 
Liberation theology can also focus on the functions of the oppressed and the peor. For the 
praxis of the poor, empowerment Is essential, and liberation theology commences with 
the identification that the world should changes from its current state. Libcration theology 
stresses the certainty of poverty and the demand for the best outcome for the poor,” 

Determination of the capability of the poor to participate in the process of 
changing their situations is the major [Junction of liberation theology. With regards to this 
strategy, the poor move out from their situations by determining an improved strategy to 
alter their social conditions.”° The strategy on conscicntization instigates with acceptance 
that the poor are immobilized through political, social and economic structures. The poor 
people start to see themselves as the victims and they behave mn a manner which 
eimphasizes their logic of powerlessness. To overcome this immobility, conscientization 
is the best choice as it entails reficction and action. This offcrs people the chance to 
reficct on their practices in various ways. Reflection enables people to increase their 


awareness of their circumstances, and to take into consideration the main options for 
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altering them.’ Bascd on the economic dimensions of liberation theology, the expected 
economic arrangement of the Christian kingdom is not only derived [rom the prophetic 
vision. Instead, it is also anchored m historic perception and on poverty groups. The 
tnoral foundations of these perceptions are biblical, and in biblical times the Christian 
kingdom was built upon. labor.”® 

Regarding liberation theologians, the kingdom belongs to the poor and those with 
wealth have no portion in it. This is due to fact that money ts considered an idol which is 
of supreme value. [n the biblical view, Jesus did not romanticize the oppressed and the 
poor, since poverty is the end result of the sin of restricted possessiou. In His aim, for the 
abundance for everybady, Jesus teachcs people to desert from earthly goods and 
provokes people to share their wealth with the poor. Currently, a civilization of riches is 
considered to rely on the private accretion of capital by people and organizations with 
support of the capitalist nation, to achieve the greatest personal riches, as well as 
corporate authority. Theologians discovered that the historic process of liberation and 
economic justice is a bencficial technical practice which can be achieved through 
environmental destruction and massive humanity.”’ From this perspective, liberation 
theology 1s regarded as the positive cxpansion of Roman Catholic tradition. With respect 
to the humanist matcrialism, economic matertalism is the moral foundation of the 
Christian civilization of poverty, which completely satisfies the essential needs of all 


people, as well as the growing solidarity among people. The evolution of poverty is 
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avoided by a wealthy civilization through the demonstration of gospel religion, which is 
firmly rooted in the teachings of Jesus and continued by religious Christians. 

According to Lewis, the relationship of cconomic justice and liberation theology 
is an historic challenge on death and life among the poor. Such contradiction has cultural, 
anthropological, political, ethical, social and spirimal dimensions.*” Rather, economic 
justice is considered umportant as it explains poverty and wealth. Based on liberation 
theology, substantial human life is articulated by land, house, work, health, food, family, 
education, culture, participation and environinent. [ssential needs go beyond the basic 
necessitics, since life’s realities are not exclusively cconomic in nature. Spirituality and 
ethics are expressed by human experience with land, housing, work, and even health. 
They all reflect the ethics of human life, whereby the defense of human life is the basic 
moral impcrative.”| 

Based on liberation theology, God 1s the God of the poor. Poverty ig not a result 
of the poor; it is a result of the powerful. Black liberation theology cmphasizes most on 
the freedoms from the oppression and “white racism.” One of the main duties of black 
theologies is to evaluate the gospel of Jesus Christ’s as it relates to the experience of 
oppressed blacks. Based on black theologians, they require their individual theology to 
authenticate their distinctivencss in terms of distinct reality that is anti-black in regards 
for all the oppressed; where as white Aincricans do not possess the moral authority to 


sympathize with persons of color? 
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Black theology helps blacks circumnavigate white ascendency in American 
culture; hence it ig referred to as “survival theology.” Outside the dominion of humanity, 
blacks were considered animals by whites. Whites attempt to identity with blacks through 
racial integration and adaptation activitics, insinuating that blacks have no justifiable 
existence. Promoting victimology, Marxism and racial tension through black hbcration 
theology eventually leads to more oppression, and may actually invoke addttional hurt to 
blacks. Christians were long linked with racism, hence leading to the dialogue regarding 
suggestions of racism in contemporary socicty and the degree to which historicai factors 
influence the challenges of the black community. The objectives of black theology are 
justice and freedom, and not special treatment. Black theologians work with the 
American community to build Christianity’s existence for blacks.” 

Mainstream, faith-based religion that obliges its own agenda and not God's 1s the 
result of prevailing cultures that have corrupted Christianity. God requires that all the 
beleaguered people should be enlightened since He values justice over victimization. The 
fundamental principles of black liberation theology are the scparation from a false god 
who advantages whites, and the recognition of substitution through God, who needs the 
cnabling of the oppressed through sclf-affirmation, self-determination and self-definition. 

Liberation theology has been diversely critiqued for being more Marxist than 
Christian, hence reducing evangelization, a socioeconomic agenda based on Christian 
faith and salvation, to this: a worldly agenda which is sacralizing the poor while 
demonizing the wealthy: turning the church into a pohtical party; erasing spiritual 


dimensions of Christian faith; and promoting armed revolution, class warfare and hatred 
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of the rich. Liberation theologians respond to such accusations more indirectly than 
directly, as they have shaded and defended their reflections. Black liberation theology 
seeks to examine the black sttuation in light of God’s disclosure in Jesus Christ, with the 
intention that black society can perceive that the gospel is proportionate with the 
attainment of black humanity.”* 

Moreover, black liberation theology is confirmation of humanity among blacks, 
which liberates the black people from white racism, thereby providing reliable freedom 
for black and white people. Furthermore, black theology verifies the humanity of the 
white in the fact that it rejects the infringement of white oppression. The importance of 
black liberation thcology is to evaluate the nature of Jesus Christ in the light of oppressed 
black people. It cxisis since white religions were unsuccessful in relating the gospel of 
Jesus to the hurt of being black within the racist community, 

According to Althaus-Reid, black hberation theology promotes a victim’s 
mentality on the part of the blacks. Lessening the identity of black people to victimhood 
alters the realism of the true progress.*° In black theology, victimology maintains racism 
since several white people are constantly viewed as the racist without the evidence. 
Racism provides the context for resentment and backlash, which promote the ncw 
attitudes among white people, and may also result in separation. Several black 
theologians consider that socio-economic and racist oppression progress to enhance 


fragmentation among blacks and whites. From this view, these theologians struggle to 
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conceptualize social justice as it relates to the slavery and colonialism tn American. 
history,*° 

Black liberation is widely considered to be contained in the broader area of 
liberation theology, which highly advocates for class struggle, social activism and violent 
revolution with the fundamental responsibility of overturning the current slate of 
capitalism that is adversely affecting the poor. In its place, black liberation aspires to 
install a system which caters to the majority of the poor, a system commonly referred to 
as a “social utopia,” where the poor are not disentranchised or downtrodden In any 
aspect. Black theology was advanced by the National Committee of Black Church Men, 
who sought for the black community to be regarded in a similar manner as other races. In 
addition, it was their desire for the black community to be recognized in light of the 
salvation as advanced by Jesus Christ, and to regard the gospel as commensurate with 
milestones achieved in the black community,*’ 

James Conc 1s regarded as the chict architect of black liberation with his 
authoring the book, Thealogy and Black Power. In bis literature, he emphasized the role 
of black liberation in the analysis of Jesus Christ’s Gospel from the perspective of the 
black community and its mercies especially at the hands of white oppressors. According 
to Cone in black liberation, it was not in the conscious of whites to recognize any other 
community and their extstence, if, and only 17, they were nonwhites. Cone focuses on 
divine love, with its full expression in black power representing total destruction of 


oppressors by the black community, using any means possible. According to Cone, 
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“What we need is the divine love as expressed in Black Power, which 1s the power of 
Black people to destroy their oppressors here and now by any means at their disposal. 
Unless God is participating in this holy activity, we must reject His love.”** 

Liberation theology 1s relevant in the culture because it provides a voice for those 
who are oppressed and are generally voiceless. The oppressed are generally those who 
are poor, single mothers, minorities or those who have been marginalized and labeled by 
society. The purpose that liberation theology serves in the community is comparable to a 
spiritual activist, in thal it serves as the core foundation to build the case and fight the 
batile for those less fortunate. Many theologians, including Dietrich Bonhoeffer, believe 
that liberation theology must begin with a view from the bottom. Gustavo Gutierrez 1s 1n 
agrecment! with this concept and believes that liberation theology is in flux, dynamic and 
an ongoing exercise, which references knowledge, humanity and history.’ Guticrrez’s 
opinion is flushed out in his work A Theology of Liberation by ooking at sin and the 
result of sin as il relates to the oppressed.” He views sin from multiple perspectives such 
as the private perspective, social perspective and the economic perspective. “Sin is not 
considered as an individual, private or merely mtcrior reality. Sin is regarded as social, 

1 


historical fact, the absence of brotherhood and love in relationship among men.” 


Therefore, it is belicved that those who are oppressed sin by acquiescing to their 
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bondage.” Hence, the role of the church is to be the church with the realization that 
extreme poverty exists and to extend provision based on the model of giving back to the 
oppressed. The church should take into consideration that social injustice is more 
prevalent within the poor communitics.”® Therefore, it becomes the role of the church to 
develop and implement strategics of relief for the poor and disfranchised. As stated by 
Gutierrez, the church should no longer be focused solely on quantitative measures of 
saving souls, but focus should also be placed on protest against injustice,” In examining 
the doctrine of the church, the central theme is the formation and growth of “ccclesial 
base communities,” since the 1970s.” 

According to the Old Testament biblical writ, there were specific guidelines given 
to [srael to care for the poor. For exaimpic, in Leviticus (19:9- 10), God commanded that 
the corner of the fields remain un-harvested se that the needy would have resources to 
glean from. Further, in Proverbs 19:17, God indicated that additional blessings would be 
provided to those who gave to the poor. Further, God stated thal juderment would be upon 
these who did not provide for the oppressed (Ps. 140:12). It is evident that from a biblical 
perspective, the poor and the oppressed were expected to be cared for, and further 
references could be found in Exodus 22:22-23. According to James Cone, “In view of the 


biblical emphasis on liberation, it seems not only appropriate but necessary to define the 
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Christian community as the community of the oppressed which joins Jesus Christ in his 
fight for the liberation of humankind.” 

The concept of caring for the poor spreads into the New Testament with Jesus 
being very clear about providing for the oppressed. In the tenth chapter of Luke, the 
message is conveycd that anyone in need is considered a neighbor. Jesus stressed the 
point of giving with the parable of the Good Samaritan. Matthew (25:3 1-46) sends a 
strong warning of eternal damnation for those who do not feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked and visit the prisons. For Jesus, the importance of liberation theology is in the 
struggle for the poor and outcast.”’ “His teaching and action on behalf of the kingdom of 
God demonstrate the love of God tn a historical situation that bears striking similarity to 
the Latin American context.” It is clear that liberation theology equates loving your 
neighbor with foving God, and the iwo are inseparable. 

Jesus' death is unique because he historicizes in exemplary fashion the suffering 

experienced by God in all the crosses of the oppressed. Libcration theology holds 

that through Jesus’ lite people are brought to the liberatng conviction that God 
does not remain outside of history indifferent to the present course of evil events 


but that he reveals himself through the authentic medium of the poor and 
oppressed.” 


There is conclusive evidence when exploring the word of God that there is a theology of 


giving, but also a theology of giving to those who arc oppressed. In order to effectively 
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fulfill the expectation, churches must be in a positive financial standing in order to 
provide to the less fortunate. 

With the conclusive evidence of the theology of giving, the next step 1s the 
application of the word of God to everyday living and the life of the oppressed. The first 
step to application of the theology of giving is lo gencrate awarencss within the various 
churches of the expectation of operating m the theology of liberation by having resources 
to give. The challenge is developing a transcending culture that understands that 
liberation theology includes the act of piving and it should be the normal act as opposed 
to the exceptional act.” Further, the argument is made that the transcending culture 
expands beyond the borders of the communities in which individual churches dwell, that 
that the transcending culture should expand universally." 

According to the writings of Paul in 2 Corinthians, his second letter to the Church 
of Cormth, Paul cncourages Corinth by reminding them that they “Arc ambassadors for 
Christ, since God is making his appeal through us; we entrcat you on behalf of Christ, be 
reconciled to God” (2 Cormthians 5:20). When evaluating the call to serve in the Body of 
Christ as ambassadors, it 1s critically important to realize and embrace the power that has 
been given by Christ to positively impact humanity by cmpowering others. As 
ambassadors, Christians have been empowcred to address injustice, empowcred to give to 
the poor and disenfranchised, and empowcred to make our voices heard for those who are 
less fortunate and struggling with oppression. Once empowered, it means meeting the 


needs of the community from a lens of justice, cquahty and freedom for all of humanity. 
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From the literature, it can be concluded that various types of liberation theology 
exist which include feminist, Latin American and black, Each of these types is described 
by its unique perception, but they ail share equal responsibtlity to social justice. 
Liberation theology focuses on the interrelatedness of the contradicting structures of 
domination and oppression. Oppressive liberation includes racial, economic, ethnic, 
political, social and sexual factors. It places precise emphasis on evaluating various types 
of human suffering and oppression, and from this perspective, liberation theology is 
among the most important and current aspects of the modern thevlogics. Due to its 
emphasis and multidisciplinary focus on economic, social and political praxis, liberation 
theology has appeared to be of greater importance than institutional churches and 
academic theology. Liberation theology involves various theological aspects including 
black hibcration theology, feminist theology, as well as variations of African and Asian 
liberation theologies, with black liberation theology being the most important. One of the 
mayor aims of black theologics is to assess which kind Jesus Christ’s gospel is based on 
the experience of oppressed blacks. With regards to black theologians, they need personal 
theology to authenticate the actuality whereby anti-black mcans victims of white 
oppression, while white Americans do not have the capability to distinguish sympathy in 


persons of color. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The social justice issue facing mainline African American congregations is its 
lack of monetary resources. The lack of resources ultimately impedes a congregation’s 
ability to effectively carry out their mission as 1t relates to addressing the nceds of the 
underserved. Far too often, congregations are limited to the size and scope of their 
outreach initiatives bascd upon their access to monetary funds. This decreases their 
overall capacity to address the needs of their community and abroad due to limited 
resources beyond traditional benevolent soureces—thus questioning their nced to exist. 

This chapter examines current challenges facing churches as it relates to giving. 
In the context of the current landscape, we will examine the changing face of giving as it 
relates to churches. The goal is to examime trends and emerging issues facing the church 
related to securing the critical resources necessary to effectively advance their mission. 
We will discuss gencrational shifts and how they impact and influence current 
stewardship practices. Additionally, this chapter will examine the new paradigm related 
to congregational stewardship. We will examine why people give to churches and how 
thal has changed in recent years, while examining soine of ihe critical barriers that 
impede giving. Once examining barriers related to giving, we will examine a number of 


best practices related to congregational stewardship. Using multiple resources, we will 
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examine why it 1s critical to approach giving to the church from a spiritual perspective 
rather than a practical perspective. This thorough examination will enable us to 
undcrsiand the differences between a stewardship campaign and a fundraising campaign, 
to demonstrate how they both impact giving from congregants. 

Several cxperis will be evaluated in the area of congregational stewardship. The 
primary resources utilized are the works of J. Clif Christopher and Donald W. Joiner, 
Each author approaches the subject of congregational stewardship differently. Ilowever, 
their recommendations are very sumilar as it relates to healthy and unhealthy churches 
and how they impact giving. Additional resources will be utilized to support and 
reinforce both positions posed by Christopher and Joiner, including the works of Thomas 
H. Jeavons, Rebekah Burch Basinger, Scott McKenzie, Kristine Miller and others in the 
area of congregational stewardship, in an effort to determine best and worst practices as it 
relates to congregational giving in the context of a competitive landscape for resources. 
By utilizing some of the aforementioned resources and others, this chapter will examine 
alternative giving vehicles and different solicitation strategies as possible solutions to the 
challenge facing mainline denominations in the area of Jimited monetary resources. 

Other perspectives from the church will be viewed to provide a panoramic vicw 
of giving. Much like the church, the non-profit sector relies on philanthropic support to 
censure its survival and effective operation. We will examine the philanthropic practices 
of organizations in this sector to determine if the best practices are similar across both 
sectors. Also, we will examine how these organizations are introducing and employing 
asset-based stewardship models (planned giving) as a vehicle to increase monetary 


resources to their organizations. 
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Finally, we will examine how the United Church of Christ and the United 
Methodist Church, predominately white faith-based institutions, are employing assct- 
based stewardship (planned giving) in their overall stewardship campaigns. We will also 
utilize private LIBCUs to determine how they leverage planned giving to address limited 
monetary resources as a (oo! to promote increased contributions. The paper will reveal 
how these orgaruzations have a head-start on mainline African American denominations, 
However, what is most revealing is that mainline African American denominations and 
non-profits are very similar as it relates to their diminished capacity to leverage planned 
giving asset-based stewardship to promote and facilitate a new model of stewardship— 
promoting fiscal health while increasing their existing capacity to effectively exccute 
critical aspects of their mission; aspects that are critical to their survival. 

A 1996 denominational giving report revealed that per-member giving to 
congregations as a percentage of after-tax income was declining between 1968 and the 
1990s, in both mainline and evangelical churches alike.' This decline speaks to a major 
challenge facing mainline denominations. According to John and Sylvia Ronsvalle, 
giving patterns in the United States indicate that the church is losing market share among 
its own members.” In the current cnvironment, members bave competing interests that 
contribute to this decline in giving. This decline is not only evident as it relates to the 
number of contributions, but the value of these contributions has decreased as well. The 


Ronsvalles also stated that cven denominations that are growing in membership are 
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recciving a smaller portion of their members’ income. This startling trend continued into 
the new millennium. According to Denald Joiner, in 2000 it was estimated that more than 
$200 billion would be donated in support of charitable organizations." 

Philanthropy 1s big business, as validated by its $200 billion price tag. With more than 
$2006 billion invested in this sector annually, churches are poised to be one of the primary 
beneficiaries.” However, although more than $200 billion was projected to impact the 
philanthropic sector, the number one issue for the local church ig still stewardship.° The 
primary factor contributing to this decline can be surnmarized in one word: compctition. 
Today, churches are being forced to compete with other organizations for their share of 
the donations. Donald Jomer writes, with the federal, state and local governments getting 
out of community work, more organizations have come into being to mect needs.’ Joiner 
also writes that churches may fool themselves into thinkmg that they do not have to 
compete for donated dollars. However, this is a dangerous oversight, based upon a simple 
fact: persons in the pew ate supporting other organizations that are aligned with their 
philanthropic interest.* In other words, the game has changed. The most recent data 
reported by Giving USA reveals that in the last ten years, there has been a $135 billion 
incrcase as it relates to contributions to the philanthropic scetor, totaling $335 billion in 


2014, However, giving to churches was not as positive. Giving to churches decreased 
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from 35 to 31%, the lowest ever recorded given to religion.” According to J. Clif 
Christopher, this is a significant decrease sceing, that at one time in history, churches 
received more than 60% of the contributions received by the philanthropic sector.” 
Christopher went on to suggest that it is time for the church to radically evaluate the 
stewardship process or we will become much like the Royal Typewriter, which is 
obsolete. Instead, churches must be willing to change our approaches and become the 
compu ier.”? 

Unfortunately, many church leaders have nat changed the way they approach 
stewardship. More simply stated, their approaches are antiquated and meffective. This 
failure to recognize the changing landseape has diminished our cxisling capacity to 
compete for the very resources that fuel our operation and provide our ministries with the 
pulse that gives life to kingdom building. It is time for a cultural shift; if we fail to make 
one, the church will no longer be the beneficiary of philanthrapic contributions. 

The shift in culture begins with a change in mindset. Unfortunately, there are 
many roadblocks to giving. These roadblocks include unbelief, insecurity, pride, idolatry, 
and desire for power and control. The raging current of our culture makes itt hard to swim 
up-stream. Randy Alcorn states, “It’s considered ‘normal’ to keep more than we give.”"” 
The change in culture will require a shift as it relates to the following: we will necd to 


change our mindset, message, and methods. 
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A change in mindset begins with a clearer understanding related to one’s place of 
citizenship. A shift in thinking relaled to money is when we understand that carth is not 
our home, We are mercly pilgrims on a journey. However, along this journey we will 
accumulate asscts that are often referred to as our treasure. Where we choose to store our 
treasure depends largely on where we consider home.'* An understanding of home will 
cnable one to make a mental shift as 11 relates to how to spend and invest in resources 
here on carth, It is extremely unwise to invest in the things that are temporary. 

Unfortunately, there is a misguided notion as if relates to human ownership and 
private property. The assumption is that what we own defines who we are. According to 
Ben Witherington I], this theology of human ownership creates all sorts of problems: 
rival claims for a plot of land, tussles over wills and inheritiances, efforts to buy up as 
much property as possible, remembering the mantra “location, location, location.”"* 
Sadly, in spite of an occasional sermon or teaching about stewardship, most church 
people remain ill-informed abont the subject.'? In fact, most church attendees have, at 
best, a rudimentary understanding of money and stewardship.'° According to Donald 
Joiner, most people say they believe in stewardship, but when pushed to define it, they 


have no clue. Therefore, it ts not surprising that church people think of stewardship as a 


code word for getting them to give.”’ 
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A famous quote by Winston Churchill states, “We make a living by what we vet, 


”!® When God created humanity, he designed us to be 


we make a life by what we give. 
generous. God created us with a willingness to give—to God and to others."” 
Unfortunately, many Christians have drifted from this theology and have become sclf- 
centered and motivated by the materials that they require. Therefore, a change in mindsct 
will be required, whereby we return to our African heritage. Two African principles are 
germane to the study—Ubuntu and Ujamaa. Ubuntu, South African tn origin, speaks to 
goodness toward humanity, 1s the essence of being human, and is described as African 
humanism. In the spint of Ubuntu, an African proverb emerges that says “I am who I am, 
because you are, who you are.” This speaks to our connectedness as a people, whereby 
you cannot exist i 1solation. Instead, tt 1s a humane approach to existing where there ts a 
care for your fellow man or woman. 
An experiment performed by an anthropologist in a South African village, 
depicted Ubuntu in action, The researcher placed candy in a decorative basket and 
told the children that the first one to the basket could have all of the candy. What 
happens next is riveting. The children all joined hands and ran to the trce together 
arriving at the same time. By arriving at the same time they divided the candy 
equally. When asked why they did that, they said, “Ubuntu.” How can any of us 
be happy if all the others were sad?” 
The outcome of this experiment speaks to one of the challenges we face as a community. 
There is simply too much individualism. Desmond Tutu, South African social rights 


activist and relired Anglican Bishop, said, “We think of ourscives far too frequently as 


just individuals, separated from onc another, whereas you are connected and what you do 
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affects the whole World. You can’t be human all by yourself, and when you have this 
quality—Ubuntu—you are known for your ecnerosity.””’ By embracmg an Ubuntu 
mindset, we can begin to change attitudes and ideas related to sharing resources to 
address some of the needs manifested with the underserved and socially disadvantaged. 
The second principle, Ujamaa, 1s equally important to the context of this study. Ujamaa is 
a Swahili word, which means extension of family or brotherhood. Ujamaa, siinply stated 
1S Cooperative economies. Under this principle, much like Ubuntu, no man or woman is 
an island unto himself; instead, an individual becomes a person because of the people in 
the community. This principle provided the impctus for social and economic policy of the 
African nation of Tanzania, under the leadership of Julius Nyerere. Ccontered on 
collective agriculture, it called for banks and industry to be nationalized with an increased 
self-rehance at both the individual and national! level. This approach provided shared 
resources to rural communities which sigmificantly enhanced their capacity to provide 
quality education, which was responsible for a high literacy rate, whilc reducing infant 
mortality through access to medical facilities and health and wellness education. Finally, 
this principle transcended ethnic lines, uniting Tanzanians, while also reducing the tribal 
and political tensions that plagued other countries on the continent.” Critics of Ujamaa 
have described it as cominunistic. However, in an article that appcared in the New York 
Times Magazine in March 1960, Julius Nyerere said, “The African 1s not ‘communistic’ 
10. his thinking; he is—if [may coin an expression—‘communitary.’” In that same article 


Nyererc also said, 
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Having come in contact with a civilization which has over-emphasized the 
freedom of the individual, we arc now faced with one of the big problems of the 
modern world. The problem being, how to get the benefits of European society— 
brought about based upon individualism—and yet retain Africa’s own structure of 
society in which the individual is a membcr of a kind of fellowship.” 
According to Dr. Lester Agye: McCorn in his book “Standing on Holy Common 
Ground,” he suggests that there must be a return to an Africentric concept of communal 
responsibility including social service and social justice.“* _MeCorn further suggests that 
our mission ts to build and maintain our communitics as Africans m the Diaspora who 
live in a context of service and mutual accountability in America.”> With this shift in 
mindset, congrepants would abandon the American ideal of individualism, while 
promoting care and concern for members of their community. 

This Afrocentric principle mirrors another world religion—Buddhism—a path of 
practice and spiritual development lcading to insight into the true nature of reality. 
Although, not considered by many in the west as a world religion duc to its absence of a 
creator god that is worshipped, the basic tencts are very straightforward and practical. 
One such tenet is generosity.”° In some forms of Buddhism, the ultimate goal is to 


become a Buddha. This ts known as Bodhisaita, a form of enlightenment where one is a4 
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‘compassionate being’ through the cultivation of their mind.”’ 
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This change in mindsct moves us from individualism to 4 sense of community. In 
his work entitled “Community: The Siructure of Belonging,” Peter Block suggests that the 
social fabric of community is formed from an expanding, shared sense of belonging, 
shaped by the idea that when we are connected and care for the well-being of the whole, a 
civil, democratic society is created. Block also states that the social fabric of community 
is consistent with the Bodhisatta belief that not one of us can enter Nirvana until all 
others have gone before us. ** This is a choice, according to Block, by which an 
individual fecls that they are accountable for the whole, creating a context of hospitality 
and colicctive responsibijity— this is citizenship in action. This occurs when there is 
willingness to build communitics caused by individualism and isolationism in any form.”” 

John McKnight has written extensively as it relates to the loss of community 1m 
America, and its role as a helping agent poses a profound question: what do we mean by 
community? There is no universally accepted definition. According to McKnight, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, the French count who visited the United States in 1831, found that the 
European settlers created a different society from the one they knew in Europe, where 
communities were formed around uncustomary social invention—small groups of 
comunon citizens formed organizations that solve problems.” However, this nodel ts 
compromised because communities have drifted away from citizenship and have 
embraced consumerism. In the collaborative work of John McKnight and Peter Block, 


they posit that in a consumer society the essential promise ts that satisfaction can be 
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purchased. Whereby, the promise runs so deep in us that we have come to take our 
identity from our capacily to purchase.”’ This significantly impacts our community and is 
very costly, Costs of a consumer-based lifestyle reflect the spiritual downturn associated 
with it along with the social competition of conspicuous consumption, the effects on the 
environment, and the ethical questions of planned obsolescence -often times avoiding 
the conversation as it relates to consumerism and ils effects on isolation aud loneliness, 
which are clearly common in suburban areas and in the inner-city.” 

There is however a growing movement of people with a different vision for their 
conmlmunities, where the quality of life is not enhanced by corporations, institutions, or 
systems. Instead, individuals are sharing their resources to ultimately enhance the quality 
of life of others within their communities. understanding that problems cannot be solved 
in the absence of human and or monetary resources.”’ This change in mindset must also 
be informed by a change in message. From an African American faith-based context, this 
change in message 1s critical. 

Unfortunately, as previously mentioned, our communities are suffering from 
consumerism, materialism, and individualisin. In an attempt to alter this current state, we 
must educate our congregants to consider a new paradigm as il relates to giving and 
stewardship. The next theory examined is a change in message. [n order to create a 
sustainable model of stewardship as it relates to giving, there is a nccd to creale a new 


culture of giving grounded in message. One such message is to view fundraising in a 
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church context as a ministry. From the perspective of the gospel, fundraising is not a 
response to a crisis. Instead, it is first and foremost, a form of ministry. [tis a way of 
announcing our vision and inviting other people into our mission.”* In the absence of 
announcing a vision and inviting pcople to participate, stewardship is thereby reduced to 
begging. Unfortunately, begging compromises your capacity to motivate congregants to 
give, Congregants are motivated to give when what you are requesting can be traced back 
to the mission—more specifically, changing lives. However, according to Thomas H. 
Jeavons and Rebekab Burch Basinger, whether fundraising becomes a ministry has to do 
with the motivations that undergird it and the purposes it serves. It has to do with the 
spiritual experiences and theological perspectives that shape the fundraising process.” By 
inviting people to support the mission, we are seeking to identify individuals who are 
willing to invest resources in the further advancement of the mission. This is much 
different than charity as it relates to Christian organizations. 

As Christian organizations seck resources to fund ministry, indrviduals are being 
asked to invest through partnership in support of the elderly, the poor, the underserved, 
the marginalized, youth and children’s ministry. When fundraisers for Christian 
organizations talk about why pcople should support their efforts, they have an 
opportunity to explain that these works are conercte manifestations of the faith.”° 
However, many mainline African American churches have not altered their message to 


enhance giving. In far too many instances we are stuck in an old paradigm, where the 
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expectation is that individuals will give because we are the church. There is a tendency to 
take donors for granted, while disregarding their philanthropic interest. This self- 
centered, sclfless approach reduces potential donors to a means to an end—rather than a 
sustainable investor who 1s committed to the long-term fiscal health and viability of the 
church. 

The message is one of the most powerful tools for growing generosity in the 
church. In fact, Kristine Miller and Scott McKenzie validate this in their work entitled, 
“Bounty: Ten Wavs to Increase Giving in Your Church.” They said, “One of the most 


powerlul lools for growing generosity in the church is telling the story of how the church 


ho 


a4 


is transforming people’s lives through its ministry.”’’ In today’s compctitive 
philanthropic landscape, organizations that meet needs are more successful than 
organizations that have needs. he message should reflect who has been changed as a 
result of the work. and overall mission. However, m the non-profit sector people hear of 
compelling stories of healing, feeding, rescuing, saving, and helping.?® Non-Profits 
understand very well why individuals give and how to sustain that e!ving—more 
importantly, they have a goed idea as it relates to the motivating factors that stimulate 
philanthropic support. 

Unfortunately, the dismissal of philosophy ts creating a missed opportunity to 
imcrease prving within the church. Instead, tactics and gimmicks are being utilizing that 
are deceptive and dishonest, and manipulate doners based upon emotion. The message is 


often disjointed and detached from any spiritual grounding. ‘The message must be God- 
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centered 1f we intend on creating a climate for gtving 1n churches. Christian stewardship 
begins with God’s love, affirms God’s ownership, and accepts God's partnership, 
understanding that there is nothing we can do by oursclves.”” The message is simple; the 
resources we have are gifts from God, and that through partnership with Him, lives are 
transformed, As Christian stewards, we will gain a trac understanding that it is the 
partnership with God in which He provides the gifts for ministry.” 

However, in many instances it seems that the church has lost its voice. Every 
church should have a message that provides witness to the ways in which lives have been 
positively impacted by the people, programs, and ministries of the church, Wayne C. 
Barrett says, “I continue to be impressed with the power of testimony. In this impersonal 
world there is real power in the words of another human being.’”! In many cases, 
churches plug along without sharing those stories, and eventually these churches come to 
believe they have no story to tell.“* Wayne C. Barrett says, “his change in message is 
critical to our survival. It is our message that gives us the tools necessary to compete for 
charitable resources." According to J. Clif Christopher, 

The biggest transformation we have to make as a church 1s to Jearn to compete for 

the charitable dollar. He also says we arc constantly losing market share and one 


of the biggest reasons is thal we are not inaking the case (messaging) in a way that 
is convincing to people who have dollars to give,” 
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This failure to compete could result tn demise. Christopher also says, 
In far too many churches, pastors still preach that persons should just give to the 
church, without spelling out why. Weekly congregants drop money into the 
collection plates and never really understand if it makes a difference. Another 
cause for scarcity in mainline churches derives from a widely followed 
commonplace practice asking parishioners to support the annual budget.” 
Unfortunately, support for the annua! budgct in isolation is not necessarily a donor 
motivation for giving. Far too often with churches, their fundraising efforts are 
compromised because the central focus ts on meeting the budget. “Charitable giving is an 
expression of faith and the religious life, not paying the church’s bills,” says Michael 
Durall.*° He also says, “The basis for true stewardship is the meaning of joy that pcople 
derive from sharing in adequate measure." 
[In addition to the message, significant consideration must be placed on the 
individual delivering the message. In a church setting, the pastor is usually the face of 
fundraising. According to J. Clif Christopher, pastors are the CHOs of their 
congregations, and no individual is more responsible for what goes on than the lead 
pastor."* As a pastor, onc has a window into the life of a congregation that will enable 
them to be an effective communicator of the church’s mission, vision and core values. By 
effectively communicating the church’s mission, vision, and valucs, this positions one to 
be an effective fundraiser. Additionally, not only is one’s rele that of conununicator, 


they also serve as a prospect manager and researcher, knowmg many of the intimate 


details as it relates to their primary constituency group—their parishioners. 
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Unfortunately, many pastors shy away from this responsibility for a number of 
reasons. One of the primary reasons is that ministers fee] that an mndividual’s financial 
siiuation is personal and off limits, far too personal to share, according to Michacl 


1.°° J. Clif Christopher says, “In church after church 1 sec pastors asking singers to 


Dural 
join choirs, parents to help in youth programs, those with recreational skills te coach 
teams, and people with mission hearts to lead mission teams, but I do not see them 
spending time with those who are financially blessed and asking them to share those 
blessings with the chnrch.””” 

The pasior’s knowledge of what individual members give 1s a valuable tool that 
can be utilized to assess a patishioner’s level of faith as reflected by their stewardship.”' 
Unfortunately, when pastors fail to lead in the arca of fundraising and stewardship, the 
church loses-eritical revenue that could be utilized to carry out its mission. In fact, more 
and morc donors, according to J. Clif Christopher, are expecting pastors of churches to 
represent them like the heads of other non-profit organizations.” 

The final theory we will examine, which is critical to this research project, 1s 
related to the medium by which individuals give to a church. Anthony B. Robinson, in Ins 
book “Stewardship for Vital Congregations,” uscs as a metaphor a stool with three legs. 
Robinson, a United Church of Christ pastor, speaks to how a stool requires at least three 
legs, preferably of equal lengths, to function properly. ‘The illustration points out that 


fundraising in churches cannot be limited to one medium of giving. Robinson points out 
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that the first leg is in support of the annual budget, the third leg is periodic support for 
capital fund drives, and the second medium, or leg to the stool, is planned giving. 
Planned giving is the medium of giving by which people will include the church in their 
estate plans and wills, but also include gifts in their lifetime.** This illustration is 
important because it assists us in understanding the types of assets individuals utilize 
when making a gift in support of their church. In a traditional development paradigim, 
gifts to fund annual operations and the budget are usually funded by an individual’s 
annual disposable income. Whereas, capital projects are usually funded by an 
individual’s savings or accumulated wealth in the form of a particular asset. Asscts 
include, but are not limited to stock, life insurance, pension asscts, real estate, and in 
some instances, personal property. Understanding these options and how they work can 
enhance the overall fundraising efforts. Robinson stated that in the United Church of 
Christ, members have accumulated assets, and in some imstances, far beyond their 
expectations or needs. When churches establish planned giving, they can offer an 
opportunity that will enable their members to properly steward these assets.“* However, 
as it relates to planned giving, many churches do not even ask for gifts of this nature. 
This is a costly mishap and a missed opportunity. Planned giving 1s critical, as it relates to 
funding the work of a local church. Until recently, the church has focused exclusively on 


giving from cash flow, with a new emphasis on the stewardship of wealth accumulation 
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over the years by church members.” Therefore, planned giving is a tool that can be 
leveraged to erease giving in the Itfe ofa local congregation. 

The non-profit sector has recognized the importance of planned giving. However, 
hke African American churches and cducational institutions, it has not employed this tool 
to promote its long-term fiscal health and viability. We will examine HBCUs and how 
they employ planned giving tn their overall giving programs. 

Established prior to the end of the Civil War, HBCUs are institutions with a long, 
rich history of providing higher educational oppormnities to young men and women 
within the United States and around the world. Initially founded and funded by religious 
and other philanthropic organizations, HBCUs were in many instances the single avenue 
to ensuring that men and women of color had access to higher education. These 
instimtions enjoyed measurable success, growing significantly in nuinber to one hundred 
and seventeen in the 1990s. However, a number of HBCUs began to flounder financially 
during the time period after the Great Depression and before the end of World War II, 
Unfortunately, many of these institutions continue to struggle today. 

Despite the many challenges related to the lack of resources and inconsistent 
financing, these institutions continue to develop the intellectual capita] that significantly 
impacts the landscape of higher education. Representing 3% of the colleges in the United 
States, HRCUs produce 25% of the nation’s African American graduates who receive 
bachelor’s degrees. Despite their impact and successes, the sustainability challenges, 
which plagued many of the private HIBCUs in 1944 and prompted the founding of the 


United Negro College Fund (UNCF), still exist today. 
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In an effort to create a model for sustainability, HBCUs must identify new 
funding sources in support of capital projects, endowments, and infrastructure needs on. 
their campuses. This will strengthen their overall development capacity in the area of 
msiitulional advancement. Therefore, as the nation braces for an expected $40-60 trillion 
intergencrational wealth transfer froin the Baby Boomers to their descendants over the 
next forty years, our nation’s HBCUs and other non-profits need to be poised to 
capitalize on this new potential funding source—onc that will significantly impact the 
philanthropic sector. Planned gifts offer the greatest source of endowment development, 
and endowment development offers the most significant opportunity for iong-term fiscal 
stability within the philanthropic sector. 

In 2009 HBCUs were cxamined regarding planned giving strategies in support of 
their overall development operation. In this process, the goal was to determine, through 
data collected froin a comprehensive survey of a sample of twenty of the total thirty-nine 
exisung private HBCUs that are a part of the UNCF, whether they have active planned 
giving programs, and if so, how they market them and at what their Icvel of 
sophistication. Additionally, the research culminated with the perspectives of two senior 
level advancement practitioncrs, who answered questions relalive to organizational 
readiness and mstitutional capacity pertaining to the future of HBCUs. 

The goal of the study was to gain a better understanding of how HBCUs can 
employ planned giving as a development tool and sustainability model, and to contribute 
to the body of knowledge in the higher education community on this critical topic—to 
determine whether HBCUs were “missing the mark.” The rescarch provided a better 


understanding of the importance of adopting planned giving as a development tool and 
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sustainability model at private EIBCUs. To examine this premise, three significant 
questions were addressed. Questions were posed to member institution leadership staff as 
part of a comprehensive survey, The key queslions posed were: 

* Does your college or university have an active planned giving program? 

* Is there a staff person solcly dedicated to marketing and implementing your 

institution’s planned giving program? 

* How long has your college or university employed a planned giving program? 
The objective of the study was not to determine which institutions have stelar programs, 
but to determine through research, surveys and interviews whether an active planned 
giving program actually exists according to best practices. The rescarch was guided by 
the following problem statement: ‘There is a need to determine the exteni to which 
HBCUs employ planned giving strategies as a part of their overall development 
operation. 

Historically, fiscal stability has been a challenge for many private HBCUs. 
Wilham “Sonny” Walker, Vice Chairman of the Morris Brown Board of Trustees, said, 
“HBCuUs lack crucial funding streams that keep many larger, non-black colleges and 


6 There is a need to identify innovative strategies that promote the 


universities afloat. 
long-term fiscal health and sustainability of these mstitutions. Professor Paul Schervish 
of the Social Welfare Research Institute at Boston College stated in 2002 that the 
intergenerational transfer of wealth will be between $40 and $136 trillion dollars over the 
next fifty years, depending on cconomic growth rates. Of that amount, Schervish 


estimated that $19.2 to $459 trillion will be spent on philanthropy by the year 2052. The 
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most immediate impact he predicted was that as much as $6.7 trillion would go to 
charities over the next sixteen years.” This long-predicted transfer of wealth creates an 
opportunity for private HBCUs to increase their philanthropic contributions by utilizing 
tax-wisc planned giving strategics, 

Currently, there are one hundred and five public and private HBCUs, of which 
only four have endowments greater than $50 million. Endowment amounts below $20 
million place an institulion’s sustainability at risk, which is why several HBCUs are on 
the verge of closing their doors of educational opportunity. This is extremely important, 
seeing as planned gifts offer the greatest source of endowment development, and 
endowment development offers the most significant opportunity for long-term fiscal 
stability in the context of an educational institution. Typically, charitable institutions im 
search of gift income reach for direct mail, telemarketing, donor clubs, and special 
events. Unfortunately, “donor fatigue” is often the result of this plethora of activity, 
rathcr than the desired increase in contributions. However, because of the structured 
nature of planned gifts, many philanthropic practitioners view them as the best vchicles to 
avoid donor fatigue, while building consistent endowment growth and moving 
institulions toward achieving financial equilibrium. 

Despite longstanding fiscal challenges, many HBCUs will continue to exist and 
even thrive in the future. The likely candidates are those institutions thai understand that 
it is a strategic impcratrve to abandon crisis fundraising models and identify innovative 


ways to develop and sustain a philanthropic culture. Planned giving is a possible solution. 
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The continued existence of these institutions can well be ensured by embracing 
twenty-first century approaches to development, and by employing best practiccs to 
achieve fundraising goals and ohjectives. This study, if leveraged, will help private and 
public HBCUs be more cognizant of the importance of establishing fiscal stability 
through the utilization of planned gifts. The outcomes of this study inform readers on the 
current utilization of planned gift giving in development operations at private UNCF 
member institutions, while creating a twenty-first century paradigm for fund development 
and long-term sustainability. 

Planned giving is a process that helps donors identify the proper charttable 
giving technique that will provide the greatest charitable potential to both the donor and 
the charity. Unfortunately, non-profit organizations like churches leave valuable 
resources on the table. In many instances, planned giving should not be minimized to 
deferred giving; instead, it can be associated with a vaniety of other gift planning 
opportunities, including annual, capital, bequests, and compicx charitable trusts. 

Dean Regenovich of the Center for Philanthropy said, “The smportant point to 
recognize is that planned giving should become part of your development efforts, 
regardless of your organization’s size, mission, age, budget, in-house expertise, or prior 
giving history.’ Planned giving cmpowers organizations to rethink and expand their 
existing capacity, which could produce remarkable, even unexpected results, allowing 
donors to select from giving options and opportunities that best meet their personal 


circumstances and concerns. Planned giving programs take on many forms from simple 
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to complex. Generally, planned giving involves one of three gifting methods: current 
outright gifts, expectancies, and deferred gifts. A common misconception mn the planned 
giving industry is that all planned gifts are ‘deferred gifts.” Some planned gifts are 
structured to provide immediate benctits to the nonprofit organization, others provide 
deferred benefits to the organization, and still others may involve a combination of 
methods, whereby a current outright gift is combined with a deferred gift or an 
expectancy to achieve the donor’s philanthropic and financial objectives.” 

However, the research suggests that the planned giving sector is growing. 
Frederick Matthews, in his article “Planned Giving is Growing,” described forces 
contributing to this growth. Related lo his research, he attributes this growth to the 
following factors. First, the total number of bequests increased significantly. The initial 
spike was seen in 2006; Giving USA reported that total bequest giving in 1994 was $8.86 
billion, compared to $17.44 billion twelve years later in 2006. Also in 2002, bequest 
giving reached an all-time high of $20.9 billion. This increase happened without 
excluding other high-dollar planned gifis, but as a part of an integrated plan. Most 
organizations discovered that bequests accounted for a major portion of the overall 
planned gifts.” 

The second factor is the intergenerational transfer of wealth. According to John 
Havens, the Center on Wealth and Philanthropy relcased estimates in 1998 of the amount 
of household wealth that will be transferred in the fifty-five year period froin 1998 
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through 2052. In the report, titled “Millionaires and the Millennium,” an estimated $41 
trillion in houschold wealth will be transferred from 1998 through 2052, and the actual 
transfer may reach double that amount. In addition to the $41 trillion intergencrational 
wealth transfer, Schervish and Havens predict that $6 trillion of that total will support 

non-prolits through planned eifis.”" 

However, Havens and Schervish estimated in their 2009 Wealth Transfer report. 
that the intergencrational wealth transter for African Americans is significantly different 
and will range froin $1.1 to $4.3 tillion. Although this 1s a significantly large transter, 1t 
only represents 2.5% of the nation’s wealth transfer during the same filiy-five year 
period. They also suggest that the African American wealth transfer will, in its entirety, 
be to heirs and chanties. The report states that charitable bequests could range from $40 
billien to $283 billion. Unfortunately, S111 billion to $820 billion will be transferred to 
support estate fees and taxes.© 

Typically, a “planned gift” is a gift made through a will, annuity or trust. Life 
msurance policics and gifts from retirement plans are other means for making a planned 
gift. Some gifts, such as trusts and annuities, provide a lifetime income to the donor(s). 
Hlowever, planned gifts are popular because of the financial flexibility and tax bencfits 
they provide. These vehicles can provide an immediate income tax deduction and reduce 
fulure estate taxes. hey are also effective tools that cnable donors to redirect assets that 
might otherwise be lost in estate taxes, capital gains taxes or income taxes. In most 


instances, a planned gift allows the donor to make the most significant gift possible to a 
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nonprofit. In the larger context of a well-thought estate plan, planned gifts can be a tool to 
help maximize the benefit from one’s estate for every intended beneficiary." 

Based upon the aforementioned information, methodologics were selected that 
would assist in determining whether private HBCUs were elfectively employmg planned 
giving strategics to stimulate philanthropic giving, while promoting the long-term fiscal 
health and sustainability of these fiscally challenged institutions. The survey, key 
informant interviews, and literature reviews served as effective tools to gather 
information for comparison, review, and reflection. 

‘The results of the data collection provide useful information about the need to 
explore in ercater detail how planned giving can impact development programs at 
HBCUs. It is extremely important to note that planned giving is a necessary tool that can 
increase philanthropic contributions. Unfortunately, a significant number of respondents, 
35%, did not have an active planned giving program. Therelore, the overall development 
capacity of the institutions that aid not have an aclive planned giving program was 
significantly compromised. As previously mentioned, planned giving is a development 
tool that builds cndowments, supports capital needs, and helps to build necessary 
infrastructure. 

The data suggested that private HBCUs are not effectively employing planned 
giving slrategies to enhance philanthropic support. The resulls from the survey revealed 
that although a majority of the respondents indicated that they had a planned giving 
prograin, they had difficulty in securing planned gifts. [he data also revealed that 


bequests and gifts of life insurance and real estate were the most popular among the 
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respondents. These gift types, however, are donor driven and do not require technical 
expertise. In most cases, they are secured in the absence of a staff member. While 
HBCuUs are experiencing increased success rates as it relates to gift types that require 
limited technical expertise, their success rates, according to the study, were still very low. 
The data revealed that there is a direct relationship as it relatcs to staffing and the ability 
to secure planned gifts utilizing the more sophisticated vehicles. A majority of the 
respondents did not have a practitioner solely responsible for inarketing and 
implementing their planned giving program. Ht should be noted that during a three-year 
period, none of the thirteen respondents secured any of the more technical gifts such as 
charitable lead trusts and pooled income funds. 

It should be noted that m some areas, the respondents were on the nght track. In 
the areas of marketing to appropriate constitucncy groups and program governance, 
private HBCUs are on target. A majority of the respondents are marketing to the 
appropriate constituency groups to include alumni, friends, and trustees. In fact, some of 
the respondents are marketing to parents as well. The research also revealed that a 
majority of the respondents had policies that govern the acceptance of certain gifts in an 
elfort to reduce risk and promote donor stewardship. 

The final methodology was the key informant interviews, which proved to be very 
effective. The responses from the practitioners were particularly insightful and thought- 
provoking. However, the most significant finding was the similarity in their responses. 
Also, their personal perspectives validated the other two methodologies utilized in the 
study, Comments and reflections presented by the interview respondents described the 


stale of private HBCUs from a senior-level practitioner’s perspective. Both respondents 
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agreed that HBCUs arc missing significant philanthropic opportunities due to a lack of 
organizational readiness, human and fiscal resources, and education and awareness as it 
relates to the subject of planned giving. 

In conclusion, both practitioners agreed that the future of HBCUs and their 
sustainability model are inextricably related to their ability to understand and promote 
this very important development tool. There is a need for HBCUs to promote planned 
giving as a development strategy m an cffort to engage one of their core constituency 
groups—alumm. Additionally, both interview respondents agreed that alumm of TEBCUs 
are ready to embrace planned giving, but that reluctance emerges from the insUtutions’ 
leadership. ‘The data revealed that planned giving programs at private HBCUs are generic 
and lack sophistication. One emerging theme that was not examined in this study is the 
confidence level of traditional HBCU alumni and individual donors to support the 
development efforts and embrace complex deferred giving strategies that require 
management and technical expertise. 

Based on the research, it appcars that ITBCUs are coinfortable, more successful 
even, in marketing planned giving gift types that require limited staff involveinent. The 
key informant intervicws confirmed this observation. Each respondent articulated that 
although there are institutions which have planned giving programs, some programs are 
more sophisticated than others as it relates to the utilization of planned giving as a 
development strategy to increase philanthropic support. The fiscal challenges at 
Historically Black Colleges prompted a group of college presidents to establish a 
fundraising organization in 1944, Their goal was to promote and sustain the fiscal health 


of their respective institutions, Over sixty years later, HBCUs are still facing fiscal 
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challenges that threaten their existence, Weak endowments, declining enrollment and 
diminishing financial support are key issues facing these historic institutions. However, 
help is on the way. 

Over the next fifty years, $41 to $60 trillion dollars will be available for charities, 
particularly those organizations that have well developed planned giving programs, as a 
result of the intergencrational transfer of wealth. However, the data from the survey 
results and responses from key informant interviews revealed that HBCUs, inuch like the 
church, are not ready for this wealth transfer. The survey in particular revealed that 
although HBCUs have programs; they lack the human resources necessary to promote 
and advance a comprehensive planned giving program. Of the thirteen respondents who 
indicated that they have an active program, 69% of them do not have a staff person solely 
responsible for managing their planned giving program. This lack of resources emerged. 
while analyzing the types of gifts received over a three-year period. All thirteen of the 
respondents were challenged to secure the more sophisticated gift types. lt is reasonably 
safc to believe that, based upon the need for monctary resources, private HBCUs are 
between a rock and a hard place. Although there is a need to support the long-term fiscal 
health and sustamability of the institution, there is also a need to support immediate fiscal 
challenges as well. Therefore, there are limited dollars invested 1n planned giving. In fact, 
when the respondents were asked in which program they would invest monetary 
resources, 75% elected to fund the annual fund and major gifts programs. 

The UNCF study revealed that planned piving is an underutilized tool. Based 
upon the similarities related to the population and challenges, the results are not 


coincidental. Instead, they speak to a larger issuc: the primary constituency groups for 
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both the church and ITBCUs are not being cultivated in the area of asset-based 
stewardship. Also, both groups are ill-informed as it relates to how planned giving 
vehicles can be leveraged to promote the long-term fiscal health and viability of their 
respective organizations. 

The Mitchell Chapel AMEZ Church is an appropriate context with which to test 
the researcher's hypothesis. With the Mitchell Chapel congregation aging rapidly, it is 
believed that if a congregation is educated, equipped and empowered, they will consider 
planned giving as a tool that will increase support for the church, while creating a model 
of sustainability for the future. However, this education cannot be limited to just the 
medium in which contributions can be made. There must be an intentional attenipt to 
teach them the truc meaning of stewardship in the context of community, consistent with 
our Afrocentric heritage—in an effort to determine whether we are on track to realize 


economic sufficiency or whether we are indeed missing the mark. 


CITAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Beyond The Plate: Economic Sufficiency for an Aging Congregation is a study to 
determine if an aging congregation can be equipped, empowered, and educated to realize 
economic sufficiency. For the purpose of this study, economic sufficiency is defined as 
having suliicient resources to carry out the church’s mission, or more specifically, having 
the adequate resources to carry out the mission as it relates to mecting the needs of the 
underserved and the socio-economically disadvantaged. Unfortunately, this once reliable 
revenue stream is rapidly evaporating. 

The Mitchell Chapel AME-Z Church is an aging congregation. Consistent with 
other maintine African American denominations, this group ts responsibic for more than 
70% of the church’s revenue in all categories. With a proud history of sclf-rcliance and 
determination, throughout its history the church has been plagucd by the social justice 
challenge of the day and the scarcity of monctary resources. In [act, what is most 
challenging ts that when members of the aging population transition to the eternal, we are 
losing critical monctary resources to fund ministries. However, what further exacerbates 
this challenge is a predatory loan with a default clause that would result in the church’s 
interest rale increasing by 200%, with an annual percentage rate that jumps from 6% to | 
18%. With a limited pool of consistent contributors, most of them senior citizens, 


increasing the rate of interest could compronuse the church’s ability to meet its 
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obligation, thus placing prime real estate valued at $20,000 per acre, which was 
collateralized to fund a capital renovation project, in jcopardy, 

In May 2016, the proud people of this aging congregation successfully raised 
more than $120,000 in a six-month period, thus becoming a debt-free church. However, 
most impressive is that the congregation accomplished this one year ahead of schedule. 
The church accomplished the payoff by a congregation that was motivated by message, 
mission and a change in mindset. 

Therefore, with this change mn mindset and debt-free environment, there was an 
opportunity to explore a new model for stewardship. In an cffort to strengthen, support 
and sustain this once thriving congregation, the tuture of Mitchell Chapel Church is 
inextricably related to their ability to engage, empower and equip the aging church 
demographic to increase their level of stewardship in support of the church. Strongly 
supported by the research derived from the theoretical foundation paper, planned giving 
is an excellent tool for an aging population to consider when making a gift consistent 
with their philanthropic interest. However, planned giving 1s a severely underutilized 
tool. 

The research suggests that planned exving is underutilized due to many of its 
complexitics and a tack of understanding. However, if churches are going to compete for 
philanthropic contributions in support of churches, they must mirror other disciplines in 
the philanthropic sector where contributions are no longer limited to cash. Research 
suggests that we leave monetary resources on the table. This occurs mammly because gifts 
that fund annual operations and the budget are usually funded by an individual’s annual 


disposable income. However, the research also suggests that the target population in this 


study may have more in the form of accumulated assets than disposable income. 
Therefore, there is a need to infuse asset-based stewardship models in the overal! 
stewardship plan of the church. These gifts include, but are not limited to gifts of real 
estate, pension asscts, life insurance, and the consideration for gifts that provide income 
for the benefactor. I believe that this stewardship model will create a new revenue stream 
that will promote the long-term fiscal health and sustainability of an aging congregation. 

The goal of this study is to determine if the Mitchell Chapel congregation can be 
motivated to consider basic planned giving vehicles in support of their individual 
stewardship model. The previous foundation papers validate the intcgrity of the study, 
and cach has infonned the hypothesis and the selected qualitative methodology. ‘the 
initial methodulogy was preaching. According to Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, we are called by 
the crisis of our times to be aware of the needs of people in our communities. He also 
says, God calls the preacher to lead the people into awareness, and the people respond. 
Inspired by the words of Dr. Proctor, 1 selected preaching as a methodology because of 
its transformative ability to alter the mindset of people and to also raise awareness as it 
relates to our responsibility as a faith-based entity in the African American tradition. The 
sermon was entitled “He Found Me, Where You Left Me.” 

In this sermon, [ dealt with the current lack of concer for the marginalized and 
why it is imperative that the church demonstrates a level of compassion, concern, and 
couragcousness as it relates to the marginalized who are often Icft bruised, beaten and 
bloodied on the side of the road as we continue doing church, rather than actually being 


the church. However, in this sermon, | wanted the congregation to see what makes this 





' Samuel D. Proctor, Preaching About Crises in the Community (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster 
Press, 1988), 75. 
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parable so powerful. The Samaritan, a forcigner in the story, came to the rescue of the 
marginalized and filled a void when the church demonstrated an unwillingness to do so. 
Understanding the plethora of excuses why the representatives of the church did not stop, 
| wanted the congregation to understand that true care, compassion and concern are 
validated only when an individual demonstratcs a willimgness to share their personal 
resources. Also, It was necessary to convey that God blesses us, that we might be a 
blessing to others. The maim character in the sermon was the Samaritan. Jlowever, 
significant emphasis was placed on the shared resources in response to the certain nan 
who was attacked and lIctt for dead. I shared that the antiseptic that cleansed the wounds, 
the bandages that covered the wounds, the mode of transportation from the road to the 
inn, and the money that supported his stay at the inn were resources shared by the 
Samaritan. In fact, he stated that if it were not enough, he had inore to share. The general 
purpose of this sermon was to raise awareness of the selfish, self-centered nature of many 
church-goers. Also, T wanted to point out the synergy as it relates to social yustice and 
stewardship. Members of the congregation thanked me for the manner in which I 
approached this very familiar passage of scripture, and many indicated that they had 
never viewed the story as a lesson in stewardship. 

In addition to using the sermonic methodology to raise awareness and to provide a 
different optic related to the subject, I also developed and utilized a survey instrument. 
‘Vhe initial survey was a sclf-asscssment, which served as pre-test. This survey was 
designed to accomplish the following: first, ] wanted to gather demographic information, 
which included their age and income information; second, | wanted to determine their 


current altitude toward giving and whether they have a philanthropic appetite; third, and 
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finally, the goal of the initial survey was to determine their current attitudes and 
awareness toward planned giving, and to determine if they had ever considered planned 
giving as a tool to support their individual contribution to the church. 

Immediately, following a spirit-filled worship servicc, members tn attendance 
were invited to participate in a voluntary self-assessment in the area of stewardship. | 
shared the nature of the study and how the findings might position Mitchell Chapel to be 
a national model as it relates to assct-bascd stewardship. After sharing a statement of 
confidentiality, the survey was shared with members of the congregation. Members were 
asked to review the questions and determine if they wanted to continue. The goal was to 
have 100 members over the age of cightcen participate. Unfortunately, sixteen members 
opted not to participate, leaving a total of eighty-six volunteers that participated in the 
initial survey. 

The first question was designed to determine the average age of the participant 
pool, As it relates to planned. giving theory, the older the prospect, the more inclined they 
are to consider this tool as a vehicle to support their philanthropic interest. Of the eigity- 
Six participants, eighteen decided not to answer question number one: How old are you 
today? Therefore, to protect the integrity of the data, and to determine the average age of 
the participation pool, the number sixty-eight was used to calculate the average age of the 
participants. The average age of the participant pool was fifty-nine. A review of the data 
showed that the oldest participant was eighty-seven, and the youngest was cighteen. 

The second question was designed to determine the cinployment status of each 
respondent. This information is vital as we attempt to ascertain individual capacity 


related to giving and stewardship. Of the eighty-six respondents, 100% (eighty-six) 
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responded to the second question: What is your current status? The participants could 
only sclect one of three options. The options were employed, unemployed and retired. Of 
the eighty-six respondents, only two (2%) were unemployed. However, forty-six (54%) 
were employed, while thirty-eight (44%) indicated that they were retired. 

The third question was presented to determine the current income Jevel of cach 
survey participant. Of the eighty-six participants, 100% answered this question: What is 
your current income/salary? ‘he question was designed to determine their income range 
rather than their actual income. Although this was an anonymous survey, this approach 
was leveraged so that a majorily of the participants might feel more comfortabie sharing 
sensitive salary information. More importantly, the researcher wanted to receive a 100% 
participation rate relative to this question, in an effort to determine the salary distribution 
among the participant pool. There were seven levels to choose from, ranging from 
<S10,000 to greater than $125,000. The results were as follows. Of the eighty-six 
respondents, 13% (11} participants were level onc with an income of less than $10,000 
annually. I.evel two had seventeen of the eighty-six participants (20%), with a salary 
range between $10,000 and $29,999. Most of the participants indicated that their income 
ranges were depicted in levels three and four, with level three having the highest number 
of respondents. At this level, twenty-five respondents (29%) indicated that their income 
fell between $30,000 and $49,999, The next highest Icvel was level four. Ai level four, 
there were twenty respondents (23%) who indicated that they had an income level 
between $50,000 and $79,999. An examination of the data revealed that most of the 
imcome related to this study was clustered between $10,000 and $79,999. Additionally, 


the data revealed that there was a significant drop related to the higher income levels. At 
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levels five, six and seven, only thirteen (15%) of the eighty-six respondents indicated that 
their income was above $80,000. At level five, only six participants (7%) indicated that 
their salary was between $80,000 and $99,999, with only one participant (1%) on level 
six, having an meome between $100,000 and $124,999. Surprisingly, six of the cighty-s1x 
participants (7%) had an income greater than $125,000. 

In order to effectively test the hypothesis, the researcher wanted to determine the 
number and percentages of the participants who actually had a final will and testament. 
Question number four was simple: Do you have a will? The data revealed that although 
the average age of the respondents is fifly-nine, a majority of the participants did not have 
a will and testament. Only thirty-two of the eighty-six respondents (37%) answered yes, 
while fifty-four actually said no (63%). This was a very important data poml, seeing that 
most planned gifts are derived as a result of someone leaving a bequest to a charity or 
multiple charitics of their choice. 

Ilowever, the data were further examined to determine if there was a direct 
correlation as it relates to age and actually having a will. The data were segmented into 
six categories. In category one, Unknown, were the participants who opted not to share 
their age. In this category, eleven of ninctccn (58%) indicated that they did not have a 
will, while eight of nineteen (42%) responded that they did. Category two included the 
participants who were below the age of fifty. In this category, of the twelve respondents, 
eleven (92%) indicated that they did not have a will, while only onc respondent under the 
age of fifty (8%) actually had a will. This was not surprising. However, the onc 
respondent in this category that had a will was age forty-five. In Category three were the 


respondents between the ages of fifty and fifty-ninc. In this category, of the twenty 
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respondents, twelve of the twenty (60%) indicated that they did not have a will, while 
eight (40%) indicated that they did. In category four were the respondents between the 
ages of sixty and sixty-nine. There were twenty-one respondents who fell in this 
category. Of the twenty-one respondents, fourteen (67%) did not have a will compared to 
seven (33%) that did. The next, and final, two categories were relatively small when 
compared to the others. In category live were the respondents between seventy and 
seventy-nine. Catepory five reflected the respondents between the ages eighty and eighty- 
nine. In category five, five of the ten respondents (50%) indicated that they did not have a 
will, while the remaining five respondents (50%) indicated that they did have a will. The 
final category, category six, had a relatively small group. Respondents in this category 
were between the ages of cighty and cighty-ninc. Of the four respondents 1n this category, 
the results were identical to category five. In category six, with a lotal of four 
respondents, two (50%) indicated that they did not have a will, while the reinaining two 
(50%) indicated that they did. 

Question number five was very similar to question number four: Do you have an 
estate plan? There was a need to determine if any of the respondents had an actual estate 
plan, and what percentage did. Different from a will, an cstate plan considers all of one’s 
assets and how they will be distributed at death. Also, having an estate plan, depending 
on the size, is relevant if one wants to avoid Internal Revenue Service penalties, estate 
taxes, and probate court fees at death. Of the eighty-six respondents, twenty-five (29%) 
indicated that they did have an estate plan, while sixty-one (71%) indicated no. The 
responses to question number five mirrored those of the previous gucstion. The primary 


reason for this question 1s to determine the number of respondents that had both a will 
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and an cstate plan, Further examination of the data revealed that there is a direct 
correlation as it relates to respondents that indicated that they had both a will and estate 
plan. Of the cighty-six respondents, only eleven (13%) who indicated yes to having a will 
did not have an estate plan, while four (5%) indicated no to having a will and yes to an 
actual estate plan. 

Question number six was posed to the survey participants to determine what 
assels they owned that could potentially be utilized in support of a planned gift: Do you 
own any of the assets hsted below? ‘his question is relevant as it relates to the 
assumption that congregants at the Mitchell Chapel Church have asscts that can be 
considered in the context of a planned giving program. In the event that an actual planned 
giving program or assct-based stewardship model is developed, the following vehicles arc 
simple to market and manage. 

With eighty-six (100%) of the respondents answering this question, we were able 
to determine the types of assets owned by the respondents that could be utilized in 
support of a planned gift. It was of interest to determine if any of the respondents owned 
life insurance, pension assets, stock, real estate, or personal property other ihan their 
primary residence. Each of the aforementioned assets is an excellent resource when 
making provisions for a planned gift. 

Of the cighty-six respondents, seventy-six (88%) indicated that they own life 
insurance. This is the one asset that the greatest number of respondents indicated that 
they owned. The second asset examined was real estate. The data revealed that sixty-six 
respondents (77%) were homc-owners. However, a deeper examination of the data also 


revealed that, of the entire population who indicated that they own real estate, twenty- 
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seven (41%) also owned real estate other than their primary residence. As it relates to the 
entire pool, twenty-seven (31%) own real estate other than their primary residence. The 
final assets examined were stocks. Surprisingly, of the entire respondent pool, twenty 
(23%) indicated that they owned stocks. 

Question number seven was important to the hypothesis: lave you ever made a 
gift to the church by a vehicle other than cash? There were several questions that came 
from the participant pool. The questions were as follows: “Do you mean checks?” “Do 
you mean in-kind donations?” The researcher provided clarity relative lo the question, 
and it was revised. The question to consider was: Have you ever made a gift to the church 
in the form of life insurance, pension assets, stock, or real cstate? The goal was to 
determine if any of the respondents have previously made contributions by utilizing 
assets other than cash. Once the question was revised, of the eighty-six respondents, 
eighty-six (100%) indicated that they have never made contributions of life insurance, 
stocks, pension assets, or real estate while making provisions for their contributions to the 
church, Ilowever, nine respondents (10%) indicated that they have donated items to the 
church such as equipment, furniture, and food items. 

Question number eight asked: Why do you give to the church? The researcher 
wanted to determine donor motivation as it relates to supporting the church. The 
respondents could only select onc of three answers. The answers were obligation, guilt, 
and kingdom advancement. Of the eighty-six respondents, fifty-six (65%) indicated that 
advancing the kingdom was their primary motivating factor when considering 


contributions to the church, while thirty (35%) indicated that they give out of obligation 
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to their church. Surprisingly, none of the respondents selected guilt as a motivating factor 
related to giving. 

Philanthropy 1s contagious. The next question, number nine, asked: Do you 
support other non-profit organizations? According to J. Clif Christopher, members of our 
congregations are supporting other non-profit organizations that are doing good work.” 
The researcher wanted to determine the number of respondents who actually support 
other non-profit organizations. The data revealed that a majority of the respondents are 
philanthropic. Of the eighty-six respondents, sixty-cight (79%) indicated yes, they 
support other non-profit organizations, while eighteen (21%) indicated no. 

The nature of question number ten was to determine the number of participants 
who provide monetary suppert to churches other than the Mitchell Chapel AMEZ 
Church. A response of yes to this question 1s a key indicator that parishioners invest in 
churches that are executing ministrics ahened with their philanthropic interest, or in some 
cases, they have provided philanthropic support simply because they were asked. A 
review of the data revealed that a majority of the respondents answered yes. Of the 
eighty-six respondents, forty-nine (57%) indicated that they support other churches, while 
thirty-seven (43%) indicated that they do not. 

Question number eleven 1s a faith question rather than onc of stewardship: Arc 
you. a tither? The nature of this question was to determine if the motto for stewardship 
was resonating with the peopic. The motto is, “Mitchell Chapel is a blessed church, 
because Mitchell Chapel is a tithing church.” Of the eighty-six respondents, fifty-eight 
(67%) indicated that they were tithers, while twenty-eight (33%) indicated that they were 


not. This data point validates significant growth in the life of the Mitchell Chapel 





* 3. Clif Christopher, Nof Your Parents’ Offering Plate (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2015}, 5 
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congregation. Upon assuming the pastoral appointment, the rescarcher inherited a church 
with an annual contribution per member being less than $300 annually in all revenue 
categories, which included tthes. 

Question number twelve examined some of the commen barriers that impede 
giving. The researcher posed six common barriers for the respondents to consider, The 
respondents were given the option to select morc than one response. One through six 
identified the barriers. [lowever, during the administration of the survey, a number of 
respondents asked how they should respond if they have no barriers, Therefore, another 
possible response was added; respondents could also select none as a possible response. 

In examining cach possible unpediment, number one was posed to examine how 
many respondents look at trust in leadership as a potential barrier. Of the cighty-s1x 
respondents, twelve (14%) indicated that trust in leadership was indeed a barrier to 
giving. Barrier number two was: “I do not know where the money is going.” Fourteen 
respondents (16%) viewed this as a potential barrier. Barrier number three was: “] am 
not interested in the program, project or activily.” Fourteen (16%) viewed this as a 
barricr. Barricy number four was: “trust in the individuals managing and handling 
the money.” This barrier received the second highest response rate wrth twenty-three 
(27%) viewing il as a barrier. Barrier number five ranked third, Barrier number [ive was: 
“my giving is restricted based upon my personal budget.” Twenty respondents (25%) 
indicated that this ts a barrier. The final barrier, number six, is related to debt as a barrier 
that should also be considered. Twenty-one (24%) of the respondents indicated that debt 


was indeed a barricr. Tlowever, the highest response rate was twenty-seven respondents 


(31%) that indicated that they had no barriers related to supporting their church with 
monetary contributions. 

Question number thirteen asked: Who should be responsible for addressing the 
needs of the underserved and socio-economically disadvantaged? The participants could 
select one of the following answers: the government, the church, or social service 
organizations. This question was posed to ascertain the atuludes related to mission- 
nunded ministry in support of the underserved and socio-economically disadvantaged. Of 
the eighty-six respondents, nineteen (22%) indicated that social service agencies are 
responsible for addressing the needs of the underserved and the socio-economically 
disadvantaged. In an era where government is shrinking and reducing its support for 
organizations that do meaningful work, thirty-one of the respondents (36%) indicated that 
it is the government's responsibility to address the needs of the underserved, 
marginalized meinbers of communities in crisis. The highest response rate was realized 
trom respondents whe indicated that it is our responsibility, the church’s, to serve the 
underserved. 

The next question was to determine if congregants were cver asked to make a gift 
at death or any other planned gift in support of the church. Overwhelmingly, of the 
eighty-six respondents, only fifteen (17%) indicated that they were asked to make 
provisions for a gilt ai death or any other type of planned gift. On the other hand, 
seventy-one (83%) indicated that they have never been asked to consider a gift of this 
iype-—-even at death. Having this data point is critical as we seck to determine if members 


have ever been asked to provide a gifl in support of the church other than cash. 


The final question of the survey, question number fiftecn, was posed to the 
participants to determine how many respondents, based on their current knowledge after 
the initial sermon methodology, were likely to give a planned gift in support of the 
church's local and global mission. This question 1s critical to the nature of this project as 
we examine if asset-based stewardship can be leveraged in a local congregation. The 
respondents were offered three choices: morc than likcly, Icss likely, and finally, not 
likely, Of the cighty-six respondents, fifteen (17%) indicated that they were less likely to 
provide a planned gift to the church. However, thirty-one (36%) indicated they were not 
likely to make provistons for a planned gift. Surprisingly, the response that achieved the 
highest support rate was the response that indicated that the respondents were more likely 
to make a planned gift in support of the church. Forty respondents (47%) indicated that 
they were more likely to render their support. 

The pre-test provided very important data for the study. By design, the questions 
informed five areas related to the project. Questions one, two and three provided 
information related to the age, employment status, and income range of respondents. This 
iS Unportant information when approaching stewardship and giving, especially if one is 
attempting to discuss giving al higher levels, and if one intends to motivate individuals to 
consider a new philanthropic inodel. Question number six informed the study by 
determining whether the respondents actually had asscts that could possibly be leveraged 
to fund a current or future planned gift. The goal of the study is to determine if 
individuals can be equipped and crnpowcred to consider an asset-based stewardship 
model! mstead of relying solely on cash. Questions numbers four, five, fourteen and 


fiftcen informed the project in the area of attitudes toward planned giving, while 
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questions, seven, nine, ten and twelve were geared toward understanding the 
philanthropic culture of the respondent pool. Finally, questions cight, eleven and thirteen 
informed the project in the arca of attitudes toward church-based philanthropy, with the 
respondents favoring altitudes which serve the underserved and socio-econonucally 
disadvantaged. 

The pre-test data revealed that the respondent pool, which is a representative 
sample of the congregation, provided critical basclinc information. With 67% of the 
members indicating that they that were tithers and another 57% indicating that they 
support other churches, it was revealed that a majority of the respondents arc indeed 
philanthropic. Another important data point to consider is that a majorily of the 
respondent pool, 79%, indicated that they support other non-profit entities in addition to 
their church related philanthropy. The data also revealed that seventy-one of the 
participants (83%) have never been asked to consider a current or deferred planned gift in 
support of ther church. However, the most surprising data point revealed from the pre- 
est was thal, when asked about their current mindsct as it relates to making a gift al death 
to the Mitchell Chapel Church, a majority of the cighty-six respondents, forty (47%), 
indicated that they were more inclined to do so, 

To test the hypothesis, the data derived from the pre-test not only provided 
bascline inforination, but also informed of the four teaching modules to deterinine if, 
after equipping and empowering a focus group, by the end of the study, a post-test will 
reveal] that a majority of the participants will consider making a current or deferred 
planned giJi in support of their church. However, with forty respondents (47%) 


indicating that they are already inclined to do so, there was a need io identily twenty to 
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twenty-five participants who indicated that they were less inclined or not inclined to 
make provisions for a planned gift in support of the Mitchell Chapel Church. 

In order to identify a focus group of respondents that indicated they were less 
inclined or not inclined to make a gift, each member of the original group was instructed 
that if their response to question number fifteen was that they were less inclined or not 
inclined to make a planned gift, and if they were interested in further participation m the 
study, a request was made that they remain to reccive further instruction. Of the forty-six 
survey respondents that were qualified to continue, thirty-two volunteers emerged. 
However, seven of the volunteers were rejected due to age, income, and their limited 
access to assets that could be utilized to fund a planned gift. The remaming twenty-five 
participants were named the Mitchel] Chapel Focus Group. lhe individuals were asked to 
provide the researcher with their individual pre-test to establish the actual profile of the 
focus group. There was a mutual agreement on the dates, times, and place for the four 
scheduled focus group meetings. 

Twenty-five congregants of the Mitchell Chapel Church were selected to 
participate in this study. Each participant was sclected based on the following criteria: 
age, current and previous work history, marital status and family make-up. Each 
participant was between fifty and seventy-five years of age, retired or planning to retire 
within the next ten to fifteen years. The socio-economic profiles of cach participant were 
individuals with current income and or with documented appreciated assets to include 
real estate, life insurance and pension assets. 

The biblical! and technical teachings were designed to inform the study group of 


our individual responsibility to consider all assets God has blessed us with related to 
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stewardship, and to also consider utilizing these assets as a part of our overall personal 
stewardship plan in support of the church, both in life and at death, Also, the mitial 
session provided context to the project and to drive interest and high attendance rates. 
The goal was to have a minimum of (80%) of the focus group—twenty particrpants—in 
each of the four weekly sessions. During the four-week period, the sessions were 
scheduled for forty to fifty minutes of instruction, with ten to fifteen mmutes blocked for 
questions and answers. During these sessions, individuals were iniroduced to important 
data relative to the study, while discussing asset-based stewardship models that were 
intended to be mutually beneficial to the benefactor and the beneficiary. The practical 
teachings were also designed to build awareness rclative to asset-based approaches to 
stewardship. After the four-weck study, a post-test was administered to determine if the 
participants were more inclined to consider these alternative stewardship vchicles in 
support of the long-term fiscal health and sustainability of the Mitchell Chapel Church 
context. 

The first session was titled, “From Surviving to Thriving?” During this session, 
twenty-four of the twenty-five focus group members (96%) were in attendance. Also, the 
session was open to members other than the focus group who were interested in the topic 
and or subject mattcr that was being presented. During this session, the focus group 
examined three arcas. First, a review of the historical data related to giving was provided. 
Second, an examination was made based on the current statis as it relates lo stewardship. 
Finally, the next steps were discussed if we intend to justify our continued existence as a 
congregation. Although we witnessed significant growth related to our stewardship, there 


was still a scarcity of resources. Therefore, there was a documented need to explore new 
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revenue generating options in an effort to promote the fiscal health of Mitchell Chapel 
Church. After the introduction to the topic, we read and discussed the Old Testament 
Book of 2 Kings 7:3-8. According to this scripture, there is a famine in the land and four 
leprous men were outside of the city waiting to dic. Hlowever, one of the sick men made a 
decision to spring ito action rather than remaining in the current state, waiting for the 
inevilable demise. Several questions were posed to the focus group including: 

|. Where do you see Mitchell Chapel in this ancient text? 

2. What was the critical decision made by the four sick men? 

3. What lessons can be gained collectively from this story? 
After a lively discussion, the group agreed that the four leprous men represented Mitchell 
Chapel in that they were in a place waiting to die. One of the members of the focus group 
asked the question, why are we sitting here waiting to die? They recognized that they had 
nothing to lose, but everything to gain. They also agreed that if we do our part, God will 
participate in the process and create an environment for the manifestation of a miracle, 
The session went beyond the designated time by fifteen minutes. The session closed with 
prayer and we confirmed our next meeting date one week later. 

Session two was identified as “Whose Money Is It Anyway?” During this session, 
twenty-two of the twenty-five members of focus group (88%) were in attendance. The 
goal of this session was to establish who owned resources that we have been entrusted to 
manage. In addition to studying several scriptures related to God’s ownership, we studied 
in great detail two passages of scripture. We studied two scriptures m the Book of 
Psalins. We read and discussed Psalm 24:1 and Psalm 50:7-12. The group was asked to 


reflect on the following questions: 
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1. Based upon your understanding of these scriptures discussed, what do you really 
own? 

2. Where does wealth come from? 

3. Who decides who will be wealthy? 
The discussion was lively and the participants were aligned as it relates to the first 
question. They stated that God owned everything. They also all agreed that wealth came 
from God, However, the response to the third question sparked a healthy discussion. 
Several of the respondents expressed that although God owns everything, wealth 
generation occurs when individuals make good choices related to finances and assets. 
The scripture Matthew 25:14-30 was injected into the discussion, which is a reflection of 
the parable of the talents. A thorough discussion of the text provided enough information 
for the group to unanimously agree that it 1s God alone who enables individuals to realize 
wealth. ] asked the group to consider three important questions: 

1. Looking at verse 14, what did God do with His resources? 

2. How does God decide the number of talents each steward received? 

3. Does our responsibility to be good stewards end at our demisc? 
This, again, was a very lively discussion. ‘he group agreed that the stewards in the text 
were entrusted by God to manage the assets they were given. The group shared that, in all 
of the years they have read that story, they never knew that God distributed the property 
based upon the ability of each steward. One member of the focus group pointed out that 
God, who is omniscient, knew to whom to give the talents. Another member stated that 
the individual who played it safe got a bad rap. ‘That one comment sparked a fiftcen- 


minute debate where the group finally agreed that God trusts each of us with what He 
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knows we can handle. Unfortunately, we ran out of trme and did not have an opportunity 
to discuss the question related to our responsibilily to be good and faithful servants in life 
and death. Once again, we went over by fifteen minutes. However, f asked the group to 
return next week with written reflections related to that specific question. We closed with 
prayer and condirmed the date and time for our next session. 

Session number three was titled “A New Look at Stewardship.” Several days 
before the third session was scheduled to occur, the researcher was proactive in reflection 
of the last (wo sessions exceeding the allotted tume for mstruction due to questions and 
answers. An automated message was sent to the focus sroup informing thein that we 
would like to extend this week’s focus forum by thirty minutes. The extension would 
give sullicient time to discuss the topic and synthesize the information. During session 
three, twenty-four (96%) of the twenty-five focus group members were in attendance. 
During this session, we began sharing responses from the reflective homework 
assigninent. A majority of the focus group participants were initially of the opinion that 
we arc not responsible for what happens to our finances when we are no longer on this 
carth. However, through discussion and further examination of the Matthew 25 scripture, 
the group agreed that we are all entrusted with God’s resources according to our ability 
during our lifetime. Therefore, our focus should not be limited to the temporal. Instead, 
significant focus and attention should be given to the cternal matters. This was a great 
moment for the focus group. 

After mecting the goals and objcctives related to session two, the group was ready 
to move on to the material prepared for session three, “A New Look at Stewardship.” 


During this weck J prepared a customized case study which was presented to the group 
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for review. ‘The case study centered on a Christian man who accumulated a significant 
amount of wealth. The man promised to leave his church a sizeable gifi to advance the 
church’s mission. The man desired to provide a $500,000 philanthropic contribution in 
support of the church, 

The subject hit a lottery jackpot and has more than $2.5 million in his estate 
portfolio, Unfortunately, in 2004, the man dics without making any type of provisions for 
the gilt. Because of the size of his estate, over $2.5 million, and because he had no 
dependents, will or estate plan, the subject is in a very vulncrable position. In 2004, the 
IRS rules allowed individuals to take advantage of a S1.5 million estate tax exemption. 
This appears to be generous. However, every dollar above $1.5 million was taxed at a 
rate of 58%. Also, because he did not have a will or estate plan, probate court fees 
accounted for another 15%. Therefore, after the exemption, the remaining $1 million is 
subjected to a 55% IRS estate tax and probate court fees at 15%. Of the $1 million 
remaining, the subject lost 70% of it ($700,000) in taxes and fees. The value of his estate 
went from $2.5 million to $1.8 million, forfeiting more than $700,000 leaving him with 
$1.8 million in the estate. However, there is another problem: the subject has no heirs or 
family to inherit his wealth. The focus group was asked to divide mto subgroups to 
discuss the case study and consider the following questions, for which the group was 
allotted fifteen minutes per question: 

1. When you dic and there 1s no will or estate plan, who retains the assets from the 
estate? 
2. Why are wills and estate plans critically important? 


3. How does an individual ensure that they are pood stewards in life and death? 
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After forty-five minutes of lively discussion, we reconvened as an entire group. The 
responses from each group were very similar. Each of the groups agreed that in most 
cascs, when there is no will or cstate plan, there are state laws that govern distribution of 
property when there are no relatives. The group discovered through the discussion that if 
no will or plan ts in place, and there are no relatives, the money or assets become 
property of the state. This made the answer to the second question easy. The second 
question for the group related to this case study was: Why is a will or estate plan 
critically important? The responses to this question were similar as well across the 
groups. They unanimously agreed that having a will and an estate plan allows you to 
control how your hard-earned resources will be distributed at death. The final question 
was a challenge for the group: Tlow docs an individual ensure that they are good stewards 
in life and death? The responses varied between each group. Some of the responses 
included that one cannot be considered a good steward if they are Itving above their 
means and accumulating unnecessary debt. Surprisingly, onc group indicated that one 
cannot be a good steward when they are a slave to capitalism and frivolously spend 
money just because they can. Finally, the rescarcher received one of the answers he was 
secking. One of the groups stated that a good steward, particularly relative to this case 
study, 1s onc who makes a plan on how their resources will be distributed in both life and 
death. They also stated that failure to do so means that one’s resources could fall in the 
hands of people who are not of the same mindset, and they might have conflicting 
interests and value systems. 

This session was extensive and lasted two hours. The goal was to get the group to 


understand that, in the absence of a will or an estate plan, one could very easily fall into 
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the category of an irresponsible steward. Also, the group necded to consider how the lack 
of stewardship compromises the work of the kingdom. The subject in the case study did 
not plan accordingly and resources were wasted that could have been a transformational 
gift in support of the church. [nstcad, in this case, 1t fell in the hands of the state and we 
cannot determine the actually beneficiary. The session ended in prayer and we confirmed 
the date and time of the final session. 

Session four was titled “Beyond the Plate.” During this session, all twenty-five 
respondents (100%) were in attendance. The group was presented information through 
PowerPoint as the medium. The presentation served as a recapitulation of what was 
shared during the other sessions. Also, the group was introduced to planned giving. ‘he 
goal of this session was to move the members of the focus group to consider the urgency 
of identifying a new model for funding ministry with an understanding of the competitive 
environment relative to philanthropic resources. The goal was also to begin to change the 
culture to one where we are no longer limited to one type of revemuc stream, the 
collection plate, which 1s supported by annual income rather than assets and savings. 
Some of the different types of planned gifts that were discussed include gifts of life 
insurance, pension asscts, real estate stocks, and eifts that provide incomie. ‘This was 
presented in the form ofa series of “did you know?” questions. The questions are as 
follows: 

lL. Did you know that life insurance ts an asset, and if the church is made owner and 
beneficiary, the policy can be booked as an asset of the church on their balance 


sheet? 
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2. Did you know that, at age seventy-two, if you have a traditional pension plan with 
accumulated assets, itis mandatory to take a distribution at age seventy-lwo and 
pay significant tax on the assets in your pension accounts? And did you know that 
you can designate the church or charity of your choice as owner and beneticiary, 
providing you with tax relicf? 

3. Did you know that by donating real estate to the church you can avoid capital 
gains taxes and receive a charitable deduction for the full value of the property 
that can be utilized over several years? 

4, Did you know that gifis in the form of bequests have grown to more than $19 
billion annually? 

5. Did you know that there are vehicles you can ulilize that are charitable 
{supporting your church) but can also provide you with tax-free income for life? 

After examining the aforementioned questions, examples were provided to demonstrate 
how these tools could be utilized in the context. The focus group was engaged and they 
asked numerous questions. Individuals introduced during the presentation how asset- 
based stewardship (planned giving) is an underutilized tool in our churches. Most 
importantly, the point was made that churches are not ready for the larges wealth transfer 
that will take place by the year 2055, when trillions of dollars will be infused into the 
philanthropic sector and only the prepared will be beneficiaries. Also, the presentation 
pointed out for the group that allhough religion is the largest beneficiary of philanthropic 
resources, it is also the most competitive. As a group, we discussed the following 
questions as we concluded our fourth and final session: 


1. How many deaths have we had over the past five-year period? 
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2. How many gifts did we receive as a result of a planned gift? 

3. How many faithful givers of our church are over the age of sixty-five? 

4. How many widows do we have in our congregation? 
This was a moving moment in the session, The group indicated that we have had doublc- 
digit deaths and zero-digit Income. However, one of the members of the focus group 
stated the inevitable, “If we don’t do something fast our church is going to dic.” This 
statement caught the attention of the entire focus group. One of the members shared that 
the church should host more of these sessions because information is power. We closed 
in prayer, thanking God for being with us through the journey. We agreed that we would 
have a celebration meal, and we would complete our post-session evaluation. 

Session five was “The Conclusion of a Journey.” The focus group held the final 
gathcring on the following Sunday after mormming worship. All twenty-five (100%)} 
members of the focus group were in attendance. I expressed gratitude for the sclfless 
participation and stated that the Mitchell Chapel Church will be in a better place as a 
result of thew sacrifice. We then began hearing reflections from the members of the focus 
group. Although we did not ask the group to record their responses, the researcher was 
able to capture some of the responses related to the hypothesis: 

1. This information ts timely since our congregation is aging. 

2. We need more cducation sessions with this mformatton, 

3. We should do this on an ongoing basis to teach people how to give using these 
tools. 

4. Everybody should have a will and an estate plan. 


5. We should bring in an attorney to discuss wills and estate plans. 
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6, We should ask if anyone 1s interested in learning more about planned giving. 

7. We should be intentional about who we engage for this type of stewardship. 
Hiowever, there were a number of comments that could be perecived as barriers to this 
type of stewardship: 

1. ma littl apprehensive because the connection might levy the funds or increase 

our assessments if we begin to be a church receiving large gifts. 

2. [think we need policies in place to govern how transactions of this type are 

managed properly. 

3. This might be good for people who don’t have children and grandchildren. My 

first obligation. is to them. 

4. We need to form a committee to promote and market a program of this nature. 
After hearing the reflections, we administered the post-test. The post-test was designed to 
answer SIx questions to prove or negate the researcher’s hypothesis that, over the past 
four sessions, members of the focus group were influenced and impacted cnough to 
consider planned giving as a new model of stewardship within the Mitchell Chapel 
AMEZ Church context. 

Six questions were posed for the focus group to consider. The goal was not to 
determine the types or quantity of planned gifts they would consider giving, but whether 
they are inclined to consider assct-based stewardship (planned giving) as a new source of 
revenue, rather than relying solely on annual income streams. Of the twenty-five 
members of the focus group, all members responded to the six questions. 

Question number one asked: Do you think an asset-based approach to stewardship 


is something we should explore as a new model of revenue gencration in the Mitchell 
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Chapel Church? Of the twenty-five respondents, all twenty-five (100%) responded yes. A 
response of yes to this question supports an aspect of the bypothesis that individuals 
within this particular context arc at least open to considering a new model of stewardship. 

Question number two stated: During the pre-test, several of you indicated that you 
did not have a will. [f you previously indicated that you have a will, please skip this 
question and procced to question number three. If your pre-test answer was no, please 
answet the following question: Will you consider creating a will? The purpose of this 
question at this juncture of the shidy is to determine if information from session three, “A 
New Look at Stewardship,” altered the mindsct of focus group participants that 
previously indicated that they did not have a will. Of the twenty-five members of the 
focus group, fifteen (60%) mdicated that they did not have a will. However, after 
reflecting and synthesizing information from session three, of the fifteen who previously 
indicated no, all fifteen (100%) indicated that they would consider making a will. Part 
two of the question was equally important. The rescarcher wanted to determine how 
many focus group members who are making new wills will consider making a bequest to 
Mitchell Chapel. Of the fifteen members who responded, 15 (100%) considered not only 
establishing a will, but also including Mitchell Chapel as a possible beneficiary. 

Question three asked: If you currently have a will, is Mitchel] Chapel listed as a 
beneficiary? This question was designed specifically for members of the focus group who 
indicated that they have an existing will. Of the pool of twenty-five, there were only ten 
(40%) of the respondents who answered yes to having a will. When asked if Mitchel! 
Chapel is listed as a beneficiary, only once respondent (10%) indicated yes, while nine 


(90%) indicated no. However, after the teaching modules, seven (70%) said that they 
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would consider leaving Mitchell Chapel in their will, while two (20%) said they would 
not leave Mitchell Chapel in their will. 

Question four stated: Please indicate what best describes your current mindset 
about estate plans. Question four was much like question three and was designed to 
determine if session three, “A New Look at Stewardship,” specifically, would impact the 
respondent pool. Of the entire pool, only seven respondents (28%) indicated that they had 
an estate plan, while eighteen (42%) did not. Question four was posed to the respondent 
pool to determine if attitudes toward estate plans changed after being presented with 
information related to the dangers of not having one. The respondents had three possible 
answers: yes I have one, | do not need one, and | plan on getting one. A review of the 
data revealed that seven (28%) indicated that they had an estate plan, five (20%) 
indicated that they did not need one, and thirteen (52%) indicated that they planned on 
developing onc. 

Question five 1s critical if we are going to prove or negate the hypothesis. The 
focus group pool indicated during the pre-test that they were less likely and not likely to 
make a planned gift to the church. However, after completing the focus group studies and 
examining the data, the data revealed that of the twenty-live members that were initially 
not likely and less likely to make a planned gift, two (8%) did not change their attitude 
toward planned giving as a vehicle to support the church. However, twenty-three (92%)} 
chanecd their original posttion. Of ihe focus group, eight (32%) mdicated that they would 
make a planned gift in support of their church, while fiftecn (60%) indicated that they 


were more inclined to make a contribution using planned giving as a vehicle. 
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Question 6 is the final question of the survey and it asked: Would you consider 
using any of the assets mentioned in this study in support of your church? The goal of 
this question was to determine if a respondent would use one of the assets mentioned in 
the study to make a contribution in support of their church. Surprisingly, of the twenty- 
five respondents, eighteen (72%) indicated that they would use an assel mentioned in the 
pretest, while seven (28%) said they would not. 

The findings of this study revealed that the Mitchell Chapel AMEZ Church is 
very philanthropic. In addition to being philanthropic they are also a caring congregation. 
However, their current development model is not sustainable. With the congregation 
aging there 1s a need to equip, empower, and educate this congregation to develop a new 
church-giving paradigm a paradigm that expands the methodological process in which 
the mission and ministry are funded. Over the next fifty years, $41 to $60 trillion dollars 
will be available for charitics as a result of the intergenerationa! transfer of wealth. A 
sipnificant amount of this wealth transfer will be available particularly to those 
organizations that have well developed planned. giving programs. 

Consequently, I sought to empower the members of the Mitcheil Chapel AMEZ 
Church of Pittsboro, North Carolina, with the tools that will promote their long-term 
fiscal health. As I reflected on the primary demographic of Mitchell Chapel and Chatham 
County, North Carolina, one of the most vulnerable groups is our aging population. 
However, many membcrs of this population have accumulated assets that can be used to 
support and sustain Mitchell Chapel currently and in the future. The words of the prophet 


Hosea provided a moral stimulus for me along this journey: “My people are destroyed 
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because of a lack of knowledge.” Therefore, although the study was intended to be a tool 
of empowerment that would ultimately transform a congregation, I was also transformed. 
The members of this church are thirsty for knowledge. ‘This contributed to the 
overwhelming success of the study. Every session was well attended and the participants 
were engaged and enthusiastic in the face of a complex subject. The group indicated that 
they were well informed, stretched, and exposed to information that they never 
considered as something that could be done in a church. Also, members of the focus 
group have volunteered to assist in the development of a formalized planned giving 
program to support the Mitchell Chapel Church. However, most exciting 1s that a 
member of the focus group approached me after the cnd of the study and shared that she 
has included Mitchell Chapel in her will. This validates the original hypothesis that if 
equipped, empowered and educated, the congregation will embrace planned grving as a 


new stewardship model that will ultimately lead te economic sufficiency. 


Recommendations, Summary and Conclusion 

There were seven lessons learned related to this study. (1) It was discovered that, 
consistent with other non-profit organizations, our strategies related to giving must be 
aligned with the philanthropic sector in general, if we would like to compete and secure 
philanthropic resources in the future. (2) It was discovered that congregations have 
choices related to who they will and will not support. (3) It was discovered that most 
membcrs of this context have never been asked to consider utilizing assets to support the 
church. (4) It was learned that this subject, planned grving, is a very new subject in our 


community, and based upen the demographic served, the attitudes toward it are mirrored 
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in other charitable disciplines. (5) I was empowered and encouraged by the data collected 
that supported the original hypothesis. (6) [t was learned that the pastor 1s critical in 
promoting a program of this nature—mainly because its overall success is grounded in 
the church’s mission and vision of the leadership, which are the responsibility of the 
pastor to clearly articulate. (7) | recognized that his secular background as a philanthropic 
practitioner with a strong planned giving acumen Is directly aligned with the path that 
God intended for me. 

Due to the success of this project, certain goals and objectives have been 
established for the congregation. First, | would like to establish a series of stewardship 
empowerment sessions. The data overwhelmingly revealed that, once provided with 
information, there was a shift in the altitudes of congregants. One hundred percent of the 
original participants who mdicated they did not have a will stated that they would 
establish one afler being equipped and empowered with information. Also, they indicaied 
that they would consider Mitchell Chapel as a beneficiary when establishing their wills. 

Second, it is Important to partner with other congregations with the same 
demographic in sharing information related to this subject, to assist members of the 
community external to Mitchell Chapel Church to leverage this tool in support of their 
philanthropic interest. Third, 11 would be beneficial to partner with an cstate-planning 
attorney as we launch an empowerment campaign where members will be abic to protect 
their assets by planning for their transition to cternity. Fourth, the recommendation is 
made to change our discourse as it relates to stewardship. Stewardship 1s not about how 
much money you raise; itis about what you do with the money once it is raised-—we are 


in the business of changing lives, 
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Finally, there arc three recommendations for further study. {1) There is a nced to 
study in the African American church at what age it 1s appropriate to begin having 
planned giving dialoguc. (2) There is a need to study the barriers to planned giving. 
particularly in the African American church contcxt, (3) There 1s a need lo determine 
what African Amcrican churches specifically have to do to prepare for the 
intergenerational transfer of wealth. In order to achieve the aforementioned goals, 
strategic intentional engagement will be required. Planned giving is not new; 
unfortunately, jt is foreign to our community. However, we need to prepare our churches 
for an intergenerational wealth transfer that will affect the Afmcan American community. 
The theoretical research related to this study poimted out that there is a need to identify 
innovative strategics to cngage a new donor population who can provide philanthropic 
support that will promote the fiscal health and long-term sustainability of churches, 
which are plagued by scarcity of resources. Therefore, an adoption of a comprehensive 
planned giving strategy will help to expand the current development capacity of our 
churches and spur an increase in giving; thereby addressing the primary challenge that 
threatens the sustainability of our churches with an aging population. We must cducate 
our parishioners to understand that everything belongs to Gad, including what we 
accumulate.’ Education is a tool of empowerment, while equipping is a tool of 
engagement. They both must work in tandem if the African American church will move 
from surviving to thriving, where we move beyond the plate and realize economic 


sufficiency. 





* Donald W. Joiner, Creating a Climate for Giving (Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 2001), 
78. 


APPENDIX A 


CONGREGATIONAL SELF STUDY PRE TEST 


iSS 


The Congregational Self Study-Pre Test 


|. How old are you today? 


2. Which category do you fall in? 
A. Employed 
B. Unemployed 
C. Retired 


3. What is your current income/salary? Circle One 
= $10,000 

$10,000 - $29,999 

$30,000 - $49,999 

$50,000 - $79,999 

580,000 - $99,000 

$100,000 - $124,999 

$125,00 or Greater 


4. Do you have a will? Please Circle 
Yes No 


3. De you have an estate plan? 
Yes No 


6. Do you own any of the following please check the ones that apply 


Life Insurance 
Pension Assets (401k or Equivalent) 
Home Owner 


Stock 
Real Estate Other than your primary residence 


7. Have you ever made a gift to the church utilizing one of the aforementioned asscts? 


Yes No 
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8. Why do you give to the Church? 
A. Obligation to my church 

B. Guilt 

C. To advance The Kingdom 


9. Do you support other non-profit organizations 
Yes No 


10. Do you support other churches? 
Yes No 


1]. Are you a tither? 
Yes No 


12. What are the barriers that suppress your giving? (Check The Appropriate Box or 
Boxes) 


When I do not Trust the Leadership 

Do not know what my moncy is supporting 

Not interested in supporting the event, activity, or mitiative 
‘Trust in those who are managing the resources 

I have Innited access to monctary resources (money) 

1 have debt that limits me te give 


13. Who's responsible for caring for the underserved? 
A. Government 

B. Church 

C. Social Service Organizations 


14. Tlave you ever been asked to give a gift to your church at death 
Yes No 


i5. Please select which best describes your CURRENT mindset, as it relates to you 
making provisions for a gift at death to your church/congregation? (Please Circle) 


More Inclined to do so 
Less Inclined to do so 
Not Inclined to do so 


APPENDIX B 


MITCHELL CHAPEL FOCLS GROUP POST TEST 


l. 


id 
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Mitchell Chapel Focus Group Post Test 


Do you think an assct based approach to stewardship 1s something we should 


explore as a new model of revenue gencration in the Mitchell Chapel Church? 
Yes No 


During the pre-test several of you indicated that you did not have a will. If you 
have a will picase skip this question and proceed to question # 3. If not please 


answer the following 2 questions: 


A. Will you consider creating a will? 


Yes No 


B. Will you consider leaving Mitchell Chapel in your will? 


Yes No 


if you currently have a will, is Mitchell Chapel listed as a beneficiary? 


Yes No 


A. Will you consider adding Mitchell Chapel as a beneficiary? 


Yes No 


Pieasc indicate what best describes your CURRENT mindset about estate plans 


I have one I don’t need one I plan on creating onc 
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5. Which of the followimg responses best describes your individual attitude toward 
planned giving (Asset Based Stewardship) 
A. ]am not melined to make a planned gifi to the church 
B. [will consider making a planned gift in support of my chureh 


C. | will make a planned gift in support of my church. 


6. Would you consider using any of the assets mentioned in this study in support of 


your church? 


Yes No 
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